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The  Best  and  Latest  on  Health  and  Safety 
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These  new  books  bring  to  your  boys  and  girls  the  latest  materials 
covering  recent  changes  and  advances,  new  discoveries  and  practices, 
and  new  curriculum  developments  in  health,  safety,  and  physical  fitness 
education. 

Of  particular  interest  are  splendid  materials  on  teeth,  mental  and 
emotional  fitness,  food  and  nutrition,  cancer  and  alcohol  education, 
infantile  paralysis,  disease 
prevention  and  global  health. 
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LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH  . 

By  FERRIS  -  KEENER  -  GIDDINGS 

FOR  GRADES  3  TO  8 

A  Series  Whose  Main  Objectives  Are: 

1.  To  teach  ^ood  English  habits. 

2.  To  set  up  a  pattern  of  learning  and  doing  that  will 
help  pupils  to  work  with  confidence  toward  the 
mastery  of  English. 

3.  To  teach  the  basic  principles  of  grrammar  and  usage 
that  are  essential  to  the  use  of  good  English. 

This  series  presents  a  balanced  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  good  usage,  basic 
principles  of  grammar,  and  suggestions  for  creative  writing  and  speaking.  We 
think  you  will  like  its  content  and  appearance  and  that  you  will  get  more  than 
Mtisfactory  results  from  the  use 

are 

language  books, 
further 

LAIDLAW 
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Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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Growth  Means  More  Service 

As  the  profession  grows  in  strength, 
the  services  of  the  Research  Division 
should  be  extended.  Some  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  additional  services  are: 

Help  to  Individual  Teachers — 
Although  the  Research  Division  serves 
about  5000  individuals  annually,  there 
must  be  additional  thousands  who  need 
the  service.  Often  letters  should  be 
answered  in  greater  detail  than  present 
facilities  permit.  To  do  this  would 
require  research  assistants  to  prepare 
bibliographies,  to  analyze  theses,  and 
to  summarize  surveys. 

Help  to  Local  Associations — 
Many  local  groups  wish  to  carry  on 
discussion  programs  or  to  prepare  for 
definite  action  on  professional  pro¬ 
grams.  It  should  be  possible  for  them 
to  find  out  what  other  similar  groups 
have  done.  On-the-spot  studies  of  lo¬ 
cal  practices  often  could  be  made. 
Loan  packets  could  be  prepared. 

Help,  to  State  Associations  — 
From  time  to  time  state  association 
leaders  ask  for  consultation  aid  or 
special  studies  not  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Greater  assistance  is  especially 
needed  in  the  drafting  of  state  legis¬ 
lation  which  should  be  based,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  upon  the  experiences  of 
other  .slates.  Further  study  of  court 
cases  to  show  how  legislation  works 
out  in  practice  is  advisable.  Other 
aspects  of  state  activity  needing  ex¬ 
ploration  are  taxation,  salaries,  con¬ 
tracts,  equalization,  and  certification — 
fields  in  which  many  state  leaders  want 
additional  assistance. 

In  Brief — To  collect  more  facts; 
to  cover  more  unexplored  areas;  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  information 
collected;  to  present  the  information 
in  the  most  useful  form;  to  get  it  to 
the  right  people  at  the  time  when  the 
information  will  be  most  effective — 
these  are  needs  to  be  met  as  our 
resources  increase. 

What  more  can  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  do  for  YOU?  What  types  of  stud¬ 
ies  and  information  are  needed  by 
your  local  associations?  What  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  made  available  to 
parents  and  other  laymen?  How  can 
the  reports  of  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  be  distributed  and  used  more 
effectively? 
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Many  Phrases  Lose 
Their  Significance 


Ancient  Caricature 
Of  Scholar  Vanishes 


Same  Truth  Found 
By  Other  Agencies 


Aspects  of  Nature 
Are  Intertwined 


All  Agencies  Reach 
Same  Conclusion 


1^00  OFTEN  THERE  FLASHES  across  the  educational  horizon  a  phr^ 
which  is  generally  acclaimed  as  a  well-coined  description  of  a  fundamental 
.  objective  of  schools — but  soon  the  phrase  becomes  only  a  cliche  which 
loses  its  original  guiding  spirit  and  b^omes  burdened  with  excesses  and 
trivialities.  Such  a  phrase  was  that  of  “the  whole  child”.  Educators  eagerly 
seized  upon  it.  It  aptly  'summarized  their  contention  that  the  child  was  not 
solely  an  intellectual  being.  The  child  was  an  intricately-wrought  composite — 
a  complex  of  intellectual,  physical,  and  spiritual  elements. 


R 


ECENT  YEARS  HAVE  SEEN  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  caricature 
of  the  broad-browed,  large-headed,  bespectacled,  frail-bodied  scholar  as  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  educational  process.  In  its  stead  has  risen  the  picture 
of  a  typical  American  youth  with  a  curious  intellect,  with  a  well-formed  and 
agile  body,  with  a  wholesome  outlook  upon  life,  with  well-governed  emotions 
and  attitudes,  and  with  a  deep,  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  relationship 
between  himself  and  his  brother-men  and  between  himself  and  his  God.  There 
is  no  school  today  that  has  not  clearly  seen  the  necessity  for  a  well-rounded 
school  program — a  program  with  as  many  facets  as  are  included  in  the  nature 
of  the  whole  child.  Jhe  educational  program  that  does  not  emphasize,  equally 
with  the  intellectual  side  of  the  child,  the  physical,  the  emotional,  the  ethical, 
the  social,  and  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  child’s  nature  is  an  unbalanced 
program — and  the  product  is  inevitably  -an  unbalanced  individual. 


A 


S  SUBSTANTIATION  of  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  phrase  “educating  the 
whole  child”,  the  experiences  of  other  agencies  can  be  cited.  It  is  always 
comforting  to  discover  that  other  searchers  after  truth,  although  they  take 
different  paths,  emerge  at  the  same  philosophic  destination  and  with  the  same 
conclusion.  The  Y  M  C  A  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was  started  in  1844  in  London 
with  one  aim:  to  provide  opportunities  for  spiritual  development  for  young 
tradesmen.  It  grew,  however,  because  it  was  able  to  spread  its  activities  as 
wide  as  the  nature  of  the  child.  It  is  no  accident  that  its  symbol  finally  came 
to  be  Body-Mind-Spirit,  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  the  whole  child. 
It  found  that  it  could  not  achieve  one  aim  without  achieving  many.  And  so 
today  the  Y  M  C  A  program  includes  gymnasium  and  swimming  activities, 
Bible  classes,  Americanization  classes,  forums  on  timely  problems,  vocational 
instruction,  recreational  opportunities,  and  civic  functions. 


It  SEEMS  TO  ME  that  the  church  has  reached  the  same  general  conclusion, 
that  the  religious  nature  of  man  is  so  interwined  with  his  social,  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  that  all  must  l>e  successfully  developed  at  the  same 
time.  Many  churches  today  have  broad  programs  providing  wholesome  social 
and  recreational  activities  for  their  parishioners.  Educational  classes,  discussion 
groups,  athletic  activities  and  leagues,  welfare  organizations,  scout  troops,  and 
civic  associations  usually  find  warm  welcome  within  church  walls. 


LONGER  CAN  IT  be  said  that  the  idea  of  each  major  agency  in  our  society 
is  separate  from  the  idea  that  impels  the  others.  Much  harm,  we  have  learned, 
comes  to  a  society  that  departmentalizes  itself.  Religion  is  significant  only 
when  one  lives  it.  Education  is  not  merely  accumulated  information  and  high 
marks.  And  recreation  without  ideals  is  waste.  Thus  we  find  more  action 
groups  in  the  church,  more  guidance  and  informality  in  the  school;  and  we 
sense  the  need  for  the  best  of  religion  and  education  in  both  the  home  and  the 
recreational  life  of  the  community.  All  agencies  are  interdependent;  all  perforce 
must  follow  the  same  pattern,  for  psychologically  it  is  sound.  The  most 
significant  phrase  in  education  today  is  the  whole  child.  Let’s  study  it  anew, 
and  practice  even  more  intensively  its  implications. 

Sincerely, 

Prexident. 
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United  States  No  Longer  Has  Best  Standards. 
Natures  of  People  Are  Incredibly  Malleable. 

LIVING  STANDARDS  A  factor  long  mini- 
VARY  WITH  SCHOOLS 

phy  textbooks  of 

today  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  decisive  position  through  the  scholarly  research 
of  Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  whose  report,  approved  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
names  education  as  the  essential  element  without  which 
no  nation  ever  achieves  a  high  standard  of  living. 

In  its  attractive  publication.  Education  Steps  Up  Living 
Standards,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites  ten  different 
countries,  and  shows  that  some  with  boundless  resources 
are  chained  to  a  low  standard  of  living  by  lack  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  while  other  countries,  relatively  poor  in 
resources,  have  reached  high  living  levels  by  educating 
their  people  to  use  maximally  the  limited  resources  that 
are  available. 

Forests,  mineral  deposits,  fertile  land,  lengthy  growing 
seasons,  water  power,  and  favorable  climatic  conditions 
are  shown  to  be  important  factors  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
only  when  their  presence  is  accompanied  by  excellent 
programs  of  education.  Conversely,  the  pamphlet  reveals 
that  fine  educational  facilities  compensate  for  the  paucity 
of  natural  resources. 

Its  advice  to  our  own  country  is  particularly  pertinent. 
If  there  are  sections  of  our  own  country  or  groups  of 
people  whose  incomes  are  low,  it  advises,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  raise  the  educational  level  and  technical  ability  of 
the  sections  or  groups.  Its  unuttered  implication  is  that 
the  greatest  cause  of  poverty  in  our  Southern  States  is 
not  the  lack  of  natural  resources,  but  the  sub-standard 
quality  of  their  educational  programs. 

Rather  alarming,  and  startling,  is  its  statement,  given 
on  the  authority  of  several  scholars,  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  enjoys  the  highest  living  standards  in 
the  world,  a  distinction  which  every  American  has  as¬ 
sumed  was  his  natural  right.  New  Zealand,  a  South 
Pacific  island,  about  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
narrate  glowing  accounts,  now  holds  that  distinction. 

Education  will  always  be  the  base  of  America’s  pros¬ 
perity  and  power.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  do  have 
rich  resources,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  performs 
a  real  service  when  it  points  out  that  the  base  of  America’s 
prosperty  is  not  those  resources  but  an  educational 
system. 


LIVING  STANDARD 
AFFECTS  VALVES 


In  his  book  How  to 
W rite  a  Good  Advertise¬ 
ment  Victor  O.  Schwab, 
head  of  a  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  offers  advice  that  in  itself  is  a  startling 
indictment  of  our  people  if  it  is  a  true  picture.  He  says: 

“The  general  trend  of  our  times  is  toward  a  preference 
for  success  instead  of  integrity,  spending  instead  of  sav¬ 
ing,  restlessness  instead  of  rest,  self-indulgence  instead  of 
self-discipline,  desire  for  the  new  or  novel  instead  of 
affection  for  the  old  and  tried,  show  instead  of  solidity, 
dependence  instead  of  self-reliance,  gregariousness  instead 
of  solitude,  luxury  instead  of  simplicity,  ostentation  in¬ 
stead  of  restraint,  easy  generosity  instead  of  wise  giving, 
quick  impression  instead  of  quick  thought.” 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Schwab  paints  a  true  picture,  he 
does  vividly  present  a  description  of  the  antithetical 
forces  that  are  continually  struggling  for  supremacy  in 
our  nation.  Essentially  that  struggle  is  the  interplay  of 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  human  virtues  that  have 
been  and  are  still  considered  basically  desirable.  The 
implication  is  that  as  our  standard  of  living  increases, 
greater  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
typically  American  values  of  character  that  are  still  con¬ 
sidered  fundamental. 

The  contention  that  human  nature  is  immutable,  that 
it  cannot  be  moulded,  is  rather  effectively  exploded  by 
the  findings  of  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  diversified  primitive  cultures  in  the  South  Seas. 
She  states: 

“We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  human  nature  is  almost 
unbelievably  malleable,  resporuiing  accurately  and  con¬ 
trastingly  to  contrasting  culture  conditions.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  individuals  who  are  members  of  different 
cultures,  like  the  differences  between  individuals  within 
a  culture,  are  almost  entirely  to  be  laid  to  differences  in 
conditioning,  especially  during  early  childhood,  and  the 
form  of  this  conditioning  is  culturally  determined.” 

As  Dr.  Edgar  Dale  points  out,  we  cannot  separate  our 
courses  of  study,  which  set  up  the  nurturing  situations 
designed  to  develop  predetermined  characteristics,  from 
the  mode  of  life  we  follow.  But  we  can  derive  from 
»)ur  cultural  environment — from  the  radio  programs,  the 
movies,  the  magazines,  the  books,  and  the  newspapers — 
motivations  that  can  be  used  in  the  school  to  develop 
integrity,  self-discipline,  self-reliance,  simplicity,  restraint, 
thrift,  wise  giving,  and  clear  thinking. 
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Association  Writes 
Four  Bills  Offered 
For  Assembly  Action 

Four  association  bills,  introduced  by 
Assemblymen  Hardester,  Bcescher,  and 
Griffin,  attempt  to  remedy  long¬ 
standing  weaknesses  pertaining  to  the 
status  of  teachers. 

Bill  A-89  fixes  the  time  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Teachers’  Re¬ 
tirement  System  at  11:00  A.  M.  on 
the  third  Saturday  in  October.  The 
time  is  now  fixed  at  12:00  noon  on 
a  date  that  often  conflicts  with  the 
Columbus  Day  observance. 

Assemblyman  Brescher’s  bill.  A-96. 
provides  for  bills  of  particulars  in  the 
trials  of  teachers;  that  legal  rules  of 
evidence  shall  be  followed;  and  that 
there  shall  he  a  statute  of  limitations 
of  two  years  on  charges. 

Bill  A-99,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Griffin,  would  remove  the  penalty- 
clause  in  the  Pension  Fund  operation. 
At  the  present  time  a  returning  teacher 
loses  pension  credit  for  the  absence 
and  an  additional  year  of  pension 
credit  for  each  year  of  absence. 

Another  hill  by  Assemblyman  Grif¬ 
fin,  A-103,  fixes  teachers’  minimum 
salaries  at  $1,500. 


Senate  Committee  on  Education  Conducts 
Hearing  on  Education  Equalization  Bills 

On  Wednesday,  January  21,  beginning  at  four  o’clock  in  Trenton,  a  hearing 
was  held  on  the  four  bills  designed  to  make  effective  the  Equalization  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunities  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Planning  Commission. 

The  hearing  was  held  before  Senator  John  G.  Sholl  and  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  composed  of  Senators  Roy  V.  Wright  of  East  Orange, 

Alfred  B.  Littell  of  Franklin,  and  John 
E.  Toolan  of  Perth  Amboy. 

The  scores  of  prominent  persons  and 
organization  heads  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  Equalization  hills  sponsored  by 
Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  of  Union 
County  were  predominantly  laymen, 
representing  citizens  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  revising  New  Jersey’s  an¬ 
tiquated  system  of  state  aid  for  school 
districts. 

Greatly  outnumbering  the  opponents 
of  the  bills,  the  proponents  based  their 
stand  upon  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  provide  a  more  sound 
and  equitable  method  of  school  financ¬ 
ing,  a  greater  assumption  by  the  State 
of  school  costs,  and  greater  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  required  by  local 
districts  to  support  schools. 

Chairman  Gill  Rohh  Wilson  and 
Vice  Chairman  E.  Morgan  Barradale 
SENATOR  JOHN  G.  SHOLL  id  the  Educational  Planning  Commis- 

Diracts  Hearing  jjjop  have  led  the  campaign  in  favor 

of  the  Equalization  legislation. 


I 


i 


Committee  on  Pension  Study  Obtains  Rough  Estimate  of  Effect 
On  Pension  Contributions  of  Retirement  Earlier  Than  at  Age  62 


At  its  meeting  in  Trenton  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12  the  Committee  on  Retirement 
Study,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Marinus  C.  Galanti.  determined  to  se¬ 
cure  a  general  estimate  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  costs  were  teachers  jiermitted 
to  purchase  added  annuity  by  level 
monthly  contributions  to  make  |)os- 
sible  earlier  retirement  with  the  same 
annuity  that  now  accrues  at  age  62. 

The  tables  show  how  much  any  re¬ 
duction  of  years  of  service  or  of 
retirement  age  from  62  would  multi¬ 
ply  the  annual  annuity  premiums. 
For  example,  a  male  entering  the 
service  at  20  and  desiring  to  re¬ 
tire  at  age  50  would  have  to  pay 
3.79  times  what  he  is  paying 
under  the  present  plan.  A  teacher 
who  is  now  age  40  would  have 
to  pay  12.56  times  his  present 
premium. 

To  retire  at  5.5  a  male  teacher  en¬ 
tering  at  age  20  would  he  obliged  to 
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pay  2.37  times  as  much  as  he  does  would  have  to  multiply  his  contribu- 
now.  A  teacher  now  40  years  of  age  tion  5.45  times. 

Ratio  of  Total  Employee  Contributions  (Basic  and 
Additional)  to  Contributions  on  Basic  Plan 


Males  Females 


/Ifie  Addl. 

Entry  Age  20 

Entry  Age  30 

Entry  Age  20 

Entry  Age  30 

Contrib.  Begin 

For  Early  Retirement  at  Age  SO 

20 

3.79 

3.59 

25 

464 

4.38 

30 

5.94 

4.41 

.5.58 

4.19 

35 

8.14 

5.93 

7.62 

5.60 

40 

12.56 

8.98 

11.73 

8.46 

45 

25.97 

18.25 

24.16 

17.10 

For  Early  Retirement  at  Age  55 

20 

2.37 

2.27 

25 

2.75 

2.61 

30 

3.28 

2.57 

3.10 

2.46 

35 

4.08 

3.13 

3.85 

2.98 

40 

5.45 

4.07 

5.12 

3.87 

45 

8.19 

5.97 

7.07 

5.64 
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United  States  No  Longer  Has  Best  Standards. 
Natures  of  People  Are  Incredibly  Malleable. 

LIVIISG  STANDARDS  A  factor  long  mini- 
VARY  WITH  SCHOOLS 

phy  textbooks  of 
today  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  decisive  position  through  the  scholarly  research 
of  Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  whose  report,  approved  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
names  education  as  the  essential  element  without  which 
no  nation  ever  achieves  a  high  standard  of  living. 

In  its  attractive  publication.  Education  Steps  Up  Living 
Standards,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites  ten  different 
countries,  and  shows  that  some  with  boundless  resources 
are  chained  to  a  low  standard  of  living  by  lack  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  while  other  countries,  relatively  poor  in 
resources,  have  reached  high  living  levels  by  educating 
their  people  to  use  maximally  the  limited  resources  that 
are  available. 

Forests,  mineral  deposits,  fertile  land,  lengthy  growing 
seasons,  water  power,  and  favorable  climatic  conditions 
are  shown  to  be  important  factors  in  tbe  life  of  a  nation 
only  when  their  presence  is  accompanied  by  excellent 
programs  of  education.  Conversely,  the  pamphlet  reveals 
that  fine  educational  facilities  compensate  for  the  paucity 
t*f  natural  resources. 

Its  advice  to  our  own  country  is  particularly  pertinent. 
If  there  are  sections  of  our  own  country  or  groups  of 
people  whose  incomes  are  low,  it  advises,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  raise  the  educational  level  and  technical  ability  of 
the  sections  or  groups.  Its  unuttered  implication  is  that 
the  greatest  cause  of  poverty  in  our  Southern  States  is 
not  the  lack  of  natural  resources,  but  the  sub-standard 
(|uality  of  their  educational  programs. 

Rather  alarming,  and  startling,  is  its  statement,  given 
on  the  authority  of  several  scholars,  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  enjoys  the  highest  living  standards  in 
the  world,  a  distinction  which  every  American  has  as¬ 
sumed  was  his  natural  right.  New  Zealand,  a  South 
Pacific  island,  about  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
narrate  glowing  accounts,  now  holds  that  distinction. 

Education  will  always  be  the  base  of  America’s  pros¬ 
perity  and  power.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  do  have 
rich  resources,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  performs 
a  real  service  when  it  points  out  that  the  base  of  America’s 
prosperty  is  not  those  resources  but  an  educational 
system. 


LIVING  STANDARD  In  his  book  How  to 
AFFECTS  VALVES  Advertise- 

merit  Victor  O.  Schwab, 
head  of  a  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  offers  advice  that  in  itself  is  a  startling 
indictment  of  our  people  if  it  is  a  true  picture.  He  says: 

‘TAe  general  trend  of  our  times  is  toward  a  preference 
for  success  instead  of  integrity,  spending  instead  of  sav¬ 
ing,  restlessness  instead  of  rest,  self-indulgence  instead  of 
self-discipline,  desire  for  the  new  or  novel  instead  of 
affection  for  the  old  and  tried,  show  instead  of  solidity, 
dependence  instead  of  self-reliance,  gregariousness  instead 
of  solitude,  luxury  instead  of  simplicity,  ostentation  in¬ 
stead  of  restraint,  easy  generosity  instead  of  wise  giving, 
quick  impression  instead  of  quick  thought.” 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Schwab  paints  a  true  picture,  he 
does  vividly  present  a  description  of  the  antithetical 
forces  that  are  continually  struggling  for  supremacy  in 
our  nation.  Essentially  that  struggle  is  the  interplay  of 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  human  virtues  that  have 
been  and  are  still  considered  basically  desirable.  The 
implication  is  that  as  our  standard  of  living  increases, 
greater  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
typically  American  values  of  character  that  are  still  con¬ 
sidered  fundamental. 

The  contention  that  human  nature  is  immutable,  that 
it  cannot  be  moulded,  is  rather  effectively  exploded  by 
the  findings  of  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  diversified  primitive  cultures  in  the  South  Seas. 
She  states: 

”W e  are  forced  to  conclude  that  human  nature  is  almost 
unbelievably  malleable,  responding  accurately  and  con¬ 
trastingly  to  contrasting  culture  conditions.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  individuals  who  are  members  of  different 
cultures,  like  the  differences  between  individuals  within 
a  culture,  are  almost  entirely  to  be  laid  to  differences  in 
conditioning,  especially  during  early  childhood,  and  the 
form  of  this  conditioning  is  culturally  determined.” 

As  Dr.  Edgar  Dale  points  out,  we  cannot  separate  our 
courses  of  study,  which  set  up  the  nurturing  situations 
designed  to  develop  predetermined  characteristics,  from 
the  mode  of  life  we  follow.  But  we  can  derive  from 
our  cultural  environment — from  the  radio  programs,  the 
movies,  the  magazines,  the  books,  and  the  newspapers — 
motivations  that  can  be  used  in  the  school  to  develop 
integrity,  self-discipline,  self-reliance,  simplicity,  restraint, 
thrift,  wise  giving,  and  clear  thinking. 
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Association  Writes 
Four  Bills  Offered 
For  Assembly  Action 

Four  association  bills,  introduced  by 
Assemblymen  Hardester,  Brescher,  and 
Griffin,  attempt  to  remedy  long¬ 
standing  weaknesses  pertaining  to  the 
status  of  teachers. 

Rill  A-89  fixes  the  time  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Teachers’  Re¬ 
tirement  System  at  11:00  A.  M.  on 
the  third  Saturday  in  October.  The 
time  is  now  fixed  at  12:00  noon  on 
a  date  that  often  conflicts  with  the 
Columbus  Day  observance. 

Assemblyman  Brescher’s  bill.  A-96. 
provides  for  bills  of  particulars  in  the 
trials  of  teachers;  that  legal  rules  of 
evidence  shall  be  followed;  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  statute  of  limitations 
of  two  years  on  charges. 

Bill  A-99,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Griffin,  would  remove  the  penalty 
clause  in  the  Pension  Fund  operation. 
At  the  present  time  a  returning  teacher 
loses  pension  credit  for  the  absence 
and  an  additional  year  of  pension 
credit  for  each  year  of  absence. 

Another  hill  by  Assemblyman  Grif¬ 
fin,  A-103.  fixes  teachers’  minimum 
salaries  at  SI, 500. 


Senate  Committee  on  Education  Conducts 
Hearing  on  Education  Equalization  Bills 

On  Wednesday,  January  21,  beginning  at  four  o’clock  in  Trenton,  a  hearing 
was  held  on  the  four  bills  designed  to  make  effective  the  Equalization  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunities  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Planning  Commission. 

The  hearing  was  held  before  Senator  John  G.  Sholl  and  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  composed  of  Senators  Roy  V.  Wright  of  East  Orange, 

Alfred  B.  Littell  of  Franklin,  and  John 
E.  Toolan  of  Perth  Amboy. 

The  scores  of  prominent  persons  and 
organization  heads  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  Equalization  bills  sponsored  by 
Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  of  Union 
County  were  predominantly  laymen, 
representing  citizens  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  revising  New  Jersey’s  an¬ 
tiquated  system  of  state  aid  for  school 
districts. 

Greatly  outnumbering  the  opponents 
of  the  bills,  the  proponents  bas^  their 
stand  upon  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  provide  a  more  sound 
and  equitable  method  of  school  financ¬ 
ing,  a  greater  assumption  by  the  State 
of  school  costs,  and  greater  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  required  by  local 
districts  to  support  schools. 

Chairman  Gill  Robb  Wilson  and 
Vice  Chairman  E.  Morgan  Barradale 
SENATOR  JOHN  G.  SHOLL  of  the  Educational  Planning  Commis- 

Direct*  Hearing  sjoo  have  led  the  campaign  in  favor 

of  the  Equalization  legislation. 


Committee  on  Pension  Study  Obtains  Rough  Estimate  of  Effect 
On  Pension  Contributions  of  Retirement  Earlier  Than  at  Age  62 


At  its  meeting  in  Trenton  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12  the  Committee  on  Retirement 
Study,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Marinus  C.  Galanti,  determined  to  se¬ 
cure  a  general  estimate  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  costs  were  teachers  permitted 
to  purchase  added  annuity  by  level 
monthly  contributions  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  earlier  retirement  with  the  same 
annuity  that  now  accrues  at  age  62. 

The  tables  show  how  much  any  re¬ 
duction  of  years  of  service  or  of 
retirement  age  from  62  would  multi¬ 
ply  the  annual  annuity  premiums. 
For  example,  a  male  entering  the 
service  at  20  and  desiring  to  re¬ 
tire  at  age  50  would  have  to  pay 
3.79  times  what  he  is  paying 
under  the  present  plan.  A  teacher 
who  is  now  age  40  would  have 
to  pay  12.56  times  his  present 
premium. 

To  retire  at  55  a  male  teacher  en¬ 
tering  at  age  20  would  be  obliged  to 


pay  2.37  times  as  much  as  he  does 
now.  A  teacher  now  40  years  of  age 


would  have  to  multiply  his  contribu¬ 
tion  5.45  times. 


Ratio  of  Total  Employee  Contributions  (Basic  and 
Additional)  to  Contributions  on  Basic  Plan 
Males  Females 


/t/ce  Addl. 

Entry  Age  20 

Entry  Age  30  Entry  Age  20 

Entry  Age 

i'.ontrib.  Begin 

For  Early  Retirement  at 

Age  50 

20 

3.79 

3.59 

25 

4.64 

4.38 

30 

5.94 

4.41 

5.58 

4.19 

35 

8.14 

5.93 

7.62 

5.60 

40 

12.56 

8.98 

11.73 

8.46 

45 

25.97 

18.25 

24.16 

17.10 

For  Early  Retirement  at 

Age  55 

20 

2.37 

2.27 

25 

2.75 

2.61 

30 

3.28 

2.57 

3.10 

2.46 

35 

4.08 

3.13 

3.85 

2.98 

40 

5.45 

4.07 

5.12 

3.87 

45 

8.19 

5.97 

7.07 

5.64 
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Classroom  Teachers 
Listen  to  Chairmen 
Announce  Activities 

Newly-elected  officers  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Education  of  New  Jersey 
comprise  Helen  Sutton,  president,  of 
Jersey  City;  I^na  M.  f’orre<-a.  vice 
president,  of  Hackensack;  Mrs.  Louise 
S.  Vollmer.  corresponding  secretary, 
of  Jersey  City;  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith, 
recording  secretary,  of  Trenton;  and 
Mrs.  Sara  B.  Turner,  treasurer,  of 
Ventnor  City. 

Chairmen  Make  Reports 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  held  on  January  20  in  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel  of  Trenton,  reports  were 
read  by  Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Professional  Interest  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  had  proposed  a  study 
for  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion:  by  Lena  M.  Porreca,  chairman 
of  the  Evaluation  Committee  which 
is  working  on  a  joint  project  with 
the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association;  and  by  Sally  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Miss  Sutton  narrated  the  results  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Core  Committee  on 
Educational  Objectives,  held  in  Dr. 
John  Bosshart’s  office  on  February 
7,  at  which  she  represented  the 
Association. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice  ? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJ.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  empIo\s  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid.  »)r  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  l)een  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


NEA  Plane  World  Conference  for  Education 
In  America  to  Follow  Victory  Over  Germany 

A  world  conference  of  the  educational  profession  is  being  organized  by 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  this 
country  following  victory  over  Germany.  State  associations  affiliated  with  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be  hosts  to  delegates  from  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  educational  organization  in  each  of  the  L^nhed  and  Associated  Nations. 


A  letter  of  invitation  is  being  sent  by 
of  the  NEA. 

The  two-week  conference  is  being 
which  would  encourage  the  thorough 

Nineteen  Pass  Test 
For  Principal  ship  8 
In  Newark  Schools 

Newark’s  Board  of  Examiners  has 
announced  the  names  of  19  successful 
candidates  for  inclusion  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principals  list  and  23 
on  the  elementary  school  vice  princi¬ 
pals  list.  One  hundred  and  four  can¬ 
didates  took  the  written  examination 
for  principal  and  46  for  vice  principal. 
The  elegibility  lists  remain  active  for 
three  years. 

Deemed  eligible  for  appointment  as 
principals  are  Walter  E.  Stoddart,  Carl 
H.  Kumpf.  Anna  0.  Keane,  Arthur  T. 
Giblin,  Paul  H.  VanNess,  Leo  G. 
Fuchs,  Franklin  Titus,  Jr.,  John  P. 
Herckner,  Edith  Gann,  Helen  B.  War- 
rin,  Robert  M.  Coleman,  Marion  S. 
Smith,  Florence  H.  Freeman,  Walter 
Aurnhammer,  Lucille  M,  O’Connor, 
Charles  J.  Predmore,  Amelia  M. 
Phelps.  David  Skolnik.  and  David  A. 
Weaver. 

Eligible  for  appointment  as  elemen¬ 
tary  school  vice  principals  are  Walter 
E.  Stoddart,  Edith  Gann,  Florence  H. 
Freeman,  Marion  S.  Smith,  Lucille  M. 
O’Connor,  Walter  Aurnhammer,  Ma¬ 
bel  A.  Yelton,  Leonard  C.  Johnson, 
Genevieve  M.  Yelton,  Amelia  M. 
Phelps.  Mary  E.  Inglin,  Maurice 
Lutzke,  Felicia  Salandra,  Mary  J. 
Francis.  Winifred  M.  VanDoren,  El¬ 
sie  D.  Cavicchia.  Edward  1.  Pfeffer, 
Mildred  M.  Rust,  Joseph  Schreiber, 
Marie  A.  Yaraminas,  Louise  M.  Kos- 
tenbader,  Mae  C.  Weiss,  and  Eileen  A. 
Gallagher. 


Are  You 

Denioeratic  Discii88ion» 
ConM*iou8? 


Willard  E.  Givens,  executive  secretary 

planned  for  a  “secluded  environment 
discussion  of  educational  problems  of 
international  concern,”  states  Mr.  Giv¬ 
ens.  “The  teachers  of  America  and  of 
the  other  nations  want  to  do  their  part 
in  developing  plans  for  a  just  and  last¬ 
ing  peace  and  this  conference  w  ill  pro¬ 
vide  a  springboard  for  such  activities.” 

Suggested  questions  for  discussion 
during  the  conference  are: 

In  what  way  can  the  educational 
profession  in  all  lands  cooperate  in 
promoting  the  conditions  necessary 
for  a  lasting  peace? 

What  international  relationships 
within  the  educational  profession  will 
bring  about  the  most  effective  restora¬ 
tion  of  educational  services  in  the 
areas  most  seriously  damaged  by  the 
war? 

Upon  what  educational  problems 
and  policies  may  international  cooper¬ 
ation  within  the  teaching  profession 
he  most  useful  and  what  kind  of  or¬ 
ganization,  if  any,  is  needed? 

“This  will  be  a  conference  of  teach¬ 
ers,”  says  Mr.  Givens,  “and  they  are 
urged  to  send  us  suggestions  for  topics 
to  be  considered.” 


Teachers  of  English  Plan 
Outstanding  Author  Award 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English,  meeting  at  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel  on  January  13,  voted 
to  make  an  award  to  the  New  Jersey 
author  of  an  “outstanding  and 
worthy  piece  of  published  creative 
writing  in  1944”.  The  work  may 
be  in  fiction,  non-fiction,’  poetry,  or 
any  other  literary  form. 

The  nature  of  the  award,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Merrill  P,  Paine,  supervisor 
«)f  English  in  Elizabeth  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  has  not  been 
decided  yet.  He  will  appoint  an 
awards  committee  soon. 

The  award  will  be  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  Im*  held  next  fall  if  war 
conditions  |iermit. 
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RETURNS  TO  HIS  HOME 


DR.  BROSNAN  DISCUSSES  THE  DIFFICULTIES  THAT  WILL 
CONFRONT  COUNSELLORS  ATTEMPTING  TO  ADJUST  VET- 
ERANS  TO  PEACETIME  CONDITIONS  AND  CIVILIAN  LIFE 


The  veteran’s  adjustment  to  peace 
conditions  is  going  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult.  In  time  of  battle  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  do  as  he  was 
commanded.  The  responsibility  for 
his  actions,  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
equipment,  transportation,  and  medical 
care  was  taken  away  from  him  and  his 
buddies.  They  moved  as  one  toward 
one  goal.  His  individuality  was  not 
lost  but  rather  unified  under  great 
emotional  and  mental  intensity  and 
physical  stress.  He  had  no  desire  to 
be  different.  His  need  was  to  be 
similar — he  and  his  comrades  moving 
forward  as  one  in  a  gigantic  common 
experience  with  innumerable  past  expe¬ 
riences  in  common.  They  understood 
each  other  even  in  silence.  Each  knew 
what  ^he  other  felt  and  what  he  was 
thinking.  Words  were  unnecessary. 
That  great  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  born  of  common  fears,  anxieties, 
and  pain,  are  going  to  be  difficult  to 
replace  in  civilian  life.  The  common 
experiences  of  pain,  fear,  and  sorrow 
the  veteran  will  gladly  relinquish  with 
joy  and  relief.  The  great  sympathy 
and  understanding  that  the  veteran  had 
with  his  buddies  he  will  relinquish 
when  he  returns  to  civilian  life  without 
knowing  what  it  is  that  he  has  re¬ 
linquished.  That  which  gave  him 
comfort  and  courage  on  the  battlefield 
he  still  needs  to  give  comfort  and 
courage  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  has 
been  separated  from  hisi  buddies  to 
return  to  his  family  and  friends.  His 
family  and  friends  must  supply  that 
comfort  and  courage. 

|t  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  of  all  civil¬ 
ians  to  be  his  understanding  friends. 
The  veteran  has  returned  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  choice  and  being 
responsible  for  his  actions  and  his 
necessities  for  living.  The  individual¬ 
ity  which  he  has  set  aside  for  battle 
he  has  to  find.  His  many  experiences 
may  have  submerged  it  so  that  time 
and  help  are  needed  for  him  to  find 
himself.  The  veteran  is  not  the  civilian 
he  was  prior  to  the  war.  His  wartime 
experiences  are  a  part  of  him. 

Every  man,  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  is  required  by  law  to 


By  THOMAS  J.  BROSNAN 
Belleville 

report  within  five  days  of  discharge  in 
person  or  by  letter  to  his  Selective 
Service  Board.  This  law  enables  any 
agency  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran  to  come  in  contact  w'ith  every 
service  man  because  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Board  can  act  as  a  referral  agency. 
The  interested  agency  can  offer  to  the 
veteran  the  services  of  (1)  sympathetic 
understanding,  confidential  counsel 
without  fee,  red  tape,  or  lengthy  appli¬ 
cations,  (2)  assistance  in  appraising 
his  own  capacities  and  limitations 
through  the  administration  of  scientific 
tests,  (3)  information  and  advice  rela¬ 
tive  to  educational  opportunities,  (4) 
assistance  in  selecting  work  appropriate 
to  his  capacities  and  experiences,  and 
(5)  immediate  referral  to  agencies 
which  can  more  adequately  meet  his 
needs. 

Xhe  school  which  has  been  a  familiar 
environment  to  the  returning  veteran 
for  at  least  ten  years,  and  in  many 
cases,  twelve,  would  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate  agency.  Even  schools  which 
do  not  support  a  guidance  department 
per  se  have  personnel  among  the 
teachers  who  have  performed  guidance 
services  voluntarily  and  without  recog¬ 
nition.  Superior  teachers  have  always 
considered  guidance  their  responsibil- 

ity- 

The  basic  requirements  for  the 
counsellor,  the  person  administering 
guidance,  are  sympathy,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  a  genuine  interest  and  belief 
that  guidance  is  valuable  and  helpful. 
It  is  important  that  the  counsellor 
possess  the  capacity  to  listen  to  the 
veteran  without  irritation  and  inter¬ 
ference  and,  above  all,  the  capacity 
to  hold  in  confidence  what  he  hears. 
It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
counsellor  in  a  few  of  the  cases  will 
listen  to  horrifying  experiences,  wit¬ 
ness  terrifying  facial  expressions,  and 
even  experience  frightening  gestures. 
For  this  reason  the  counsellor  must  be 
emotionally  mature.  Emotionally  ma¬ 
ture  people  are  secure  people.  Security 


is  an  important  requisite  for  the  coun¬ 
selor.  It  is  an  inherent  quality,  irre¬ 
spective  of  stature  or  age.  The  large 
person  may  be  insecure;  the  small,  se¬ 
cure.  The  old  person  may  be  emo¬ 
tionally  immature ;  the  young,  emotion¬ 
ally  mature.  It  is  emotional  maturity 
rather  than  chronological  maturity  that 
is  essential ‘^n  the  counselling  process. 


El  VERY  ONE  IS  INSECURE  in  a  Strange 
environment  until  he  becomes  adjusted. 
The  veteran  is  returning  to  a  strange 
environment  because  the  homeland  has 
changed  physically,  emotionally,  and 
socially.  The  veteran  thinks  of  the 
homeland  as  he  left  it.  Under  the 
pressure  of  war  he  had  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  recon¬ 
dition  his  impression  with  any  infor¬ 
mation  received  by  mail,  press,  or 
radio.  He  has  accepted  facts  from  the 
homeland,  but  he  has  not  lived  with 
their  reality. 

Change  is  inevitable  and  continuous 
even  in  times  of  peace.  In  time  of  war 
change  is  inevitable,  continuous,  and 
very  rapid.  The  homefront  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  victim  of  rapid 
change.  The  veteran  himself  is  una¬ 
ware  to  what  extent  change  has  oper¬ 
ated  within  himself.  He  is  a  stranger 
to  himself,  returning  to  a  strange  en¬ 
vironment  with  the  problem  of  adjust¬ 
ing  to  a  change  of  living  conditions. 

The  returning  veteran  needs  to  be 
reestablished  in  the  community  as 
quickly,  quietly,  and  effectively  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  that  will  be  personally 
satisfying  and  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  take  care  of  his  needs.  Some  veter¬ 
ans  will  return  to  their  former  posi¬ 
tions;  some  will  go  to  school;  some 
will  find  their  former  positions  unat¬ 
tractive,  and  school  unappealing. 
Others  will  have  disabilities  which  will 
handicap  them  and  limit  their  occu¬ 
pational  potentialities.  Many  will  be 
desirous  of  locating  in  civilian  life  the 
occupational  equivalents  of  their  work 
experiences  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  people  in 
the  homeland  to  try  to  understand  the 
returning  veteran. 
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State  Approaches  Mental  Hygiene  Problems 
With  Twenty -Four  Scheduled  Conferences 


Twenty-folk  conferences  on  men¬ 
ial  hygiene  are  directing  the 
attention  of  New  Jersey  secondary- 
school  teachers  to  the  modem  approach 
to  the  emotional  problems  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  first  of  these  came 
in  October,  and  the  last  are  scheduled 
for  March.  For  the  purpose  the  state 
has  been  divided  into  twelve  geographi¬ 
cal  districts,  averaging  twenty-three 
8econdar\  schools  each.  In  each  dis¬ 
trict  two  conferences  have  been  sched¬ 
uled.  Each  high  school  was  invited 
to  send  its  principal  and  one,  two,  or 
three  teachers  to  attend  the  conferences 
in  its  district.  In  the  time  between  the 
two  conferences,  and  in  the  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  conference,  many 
faculty  meetings  have  been  devoted  to 
the  subject,  especially  to  the  reports 
brought  back  from  the  conferences  by 
the  faculty  representatives. 

In  each  district  the  two  conferences 
are  under  the  leadership  of  a  member 
of  the  Secondary  Schools  Advisory 
Committee.  This  committee,  in  its  de¬ 
liberations  last  year,  conceived  the  plan 
and  determined  the  general  outline  of 
the  meetings.  The  members  are: 

Dr.  Ted  Bernard,  principal.  Prince¬ 
ton  High  School; 

E.  K.  Chace.  assistant  principal, 
Princeton  High  School: 

Ko}>ert  A.  FIo^,  principal.  Sussex 
High  School; 

Floyd  Harshman,  super\ising  prin¬ 
cipal,  Nutley; 

(Charles  Hollenbach.  principal.  At¬ 
lantic  City  High  School; 

Alan  Johnson,  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent.  Newark; 

H.  E.  L<)we.  principal.  Hackensack 
High  Sch<M)l: 

Michael  McCreal.  principal.  Barrin¬ 
ger  High  School,  Newark; 

Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin.  principal. 
Dickinson  High  School.  Jersey 
Cit\ : 

Fred  Kauhinger,  principal.  Passaic 
Valiev  High  School.  Little  Falls: 
Miss  Mary  Rossi,  principal.  Landis 
Township  High  School.  Vineland; 


Dr.  Ross  Runnels,  principal,  Maple¬ 
wood  Junior  High  School; 

Dr.  Howard  G.  Spalding,  principal, 
Nutley  High  School; 

Harry  A.  Titcomb,  principal.  Nep¬ 
tune  Township  High  School, 
Ocean  Grove; 

William  Wythes,  principal,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  High  School,  Camden ; 

Ablett  H.  Flury,  assistant  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education.  State  Depart¬ 
ment; 

Dr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 

Each  of  these  members  acts  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  district  committee  of  his 
own  selection,  which  includes  the 
county  superintendents  concerned, 
school  men  and  women  of  the  district. 


and  sometimes  parents  or  board  mem¬ 
bers,  A  number  of  New  Jersey  psy¬ 
chologists,  psychiatrists,  sociologists, 
and  guidance  experts  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  set  the  theme  and  act  as 
consultants  and  advisers.  These  are: 
Doctors  Nellie  Campbell,  Rex  Cunliffe, 
Edgar  Doll.  Mildred  Fisher,  Lois  Mere¬ 
dith  French,  James  E.  Hopkins,  Otis 
Ingebritsen,  Eugene  P.  Link,  Dorothea 
Marsten.  James  F.  Plant.  Gladys  Poole. 
Bruce  Robinson,  and  Anna  Starr. 

In  this  enterprise  it  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  possible  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  of  minds  between  the 
theorist  and  the  practitioner.  It 
has  been  the  hope  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  that  the  teaching  force 
will  be  made  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  their  most  stubborn 
problems  lie  in  the  field  of  emo¬ 
tion;  that  human  desires  and 
strivings  are  prominent  in  the 
picture;  and  that  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  are  as  often  a  matter  of  the 
way  people  feel  as  they  are  of  the 
way  people  think.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  diag¬ 
nosis  in  the  remedying  of  poor 
school  citizenship  and  low  achieve¬ 
ment;  and  upon  the  concept  of 
so-called  abnormal  behavior  as 
being  in  reality  normal  response 
to  bad  conditions. 


The  general  outline  of  topics  from  which  the  regional  mental 
hygiene  committees  built  their  two  programs  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  CONFERENCE 

Morning:  General  Topic:  The  Role  of  Ideals  in  the  Urge  to  Study  and  Learn. 
Sub-Topic  For  The  Day:  The  Ideal  of  Personal  Competence. 
Physical  Health 

Occupational  Skills  and  Understandings 
Personal  Orientation 

Here  may  be  included  such  items  as  — 

Belief  in  the  universal  and  supreme  value  of  truth 
Belief  in  the  value  of  personal  integrity 
Development  of  power  of  long-time  planning 
Afternoon:  General  Topic:  The  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  School. 

Sub-Topic  For  The  Day:  The  Pupil  and  His  Work. 

SECOND  CONFERENCE, 

Morning:  General  Topic:  The  Role  of  Ideals  in  the  Urge  to  Study  and  Learn. 
Sub-Topic  For  The  Day:  The  Ideal  of  Social  Competence. 

Family  Life 

Life  in  Community,  Nation,  and  World 
Here  may  be  included  such  items  as  — 

The  concept  of  democracy  as  give-and-take 
Allegiance  to  and  respect  for  law  as  mutual  agreement 
Realization  that  individual  welfare  is  dependent  upon  general  welfare 
The  concept  of  taxation  as  community  buying 
The  concept  of  history  as  the  story  of  an  evolution 
Realization  of  the  fact  of  international  interdependence 
Afternoon:  General  Topic:  The  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  School. 

Sub-Topic  For  The  Day:  The  Pupil  and  His  Social  Environment. 


The  promotors  of  the  mental  hygiene  conferences  believe  that  the  most  stubborn  problems 
facing  teachers  lie  in  the  field  of  emotion,  that  they  are  as  often  a  matter  of  the  way  people 
feel  as  they  are  of  the  way  people  think.  Abnormal  behavior  in  reality  is  normal  response 
to  htul  conditions. 
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NJEA  Maintains  High  Enrollment 

A  total  of  24,420  teachers  are  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  released  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  February  9.  An  additional  901  associate 
memberships  are  held  by  board  of  education  members,  representing  135  different  boards. 

A  total  of  926  retired  teachers  are  members  of  the  Association,  an  increase  of  59  over 
1943-44. 

Memberships,  which  this  year  include  dues  raised  from  $2.  to  $3.,  produce  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  an  income  of  $72,578. 

Practically  perfect  support  of  the  Association  was  evidenced  in  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Cape 
May,  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Mercer,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean,  Salem,  Somerset,  Sussex, 
Union,  and  Warren  Counties. 

Many  hundreds  of  teachers  now  employed  in  New  Jersey  are  on  a  temporary  basis,  as 
substitutes  or  war-time  replacements.  With  this  group  eliminated  from  the  figures,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  membership  of  the  Association  would  rise  several  points. 


1944-1945  Enrollment  Statement,  NJEA  Membership 


1943-44 

1944-45* 

1944-45** 

Enrolled 

Employed 

Enrolled 

83.00 

$1.00 

Amount 

ATLAiNTIC  . 

771 

744 

742 

733 

9 

$2,208 

BERGEN  . 

2677 

3141 

2631 

2621 

.  10 

7,873 

BURLINGTON  . 

743 

710 

715 

703 

12 

2,121 

CAMDEN  . 

1423 

1627 

1339 

1311 

28 

3,961 

CAPE  MAY . 

218 

224 

221 

214 

7 

649 

CUMBERLAND  . 

487 

487 

500 

487 

13 

1,474 

ESSEX  . 

4809 

5215 

4606 

4545 

61 

13,6% 

GLOUCESTER  . 

605 

590 

614 

607 

7 

1,828 

HUDSON  . 

2706 

3649 

2584 

2573 

11 

7,730 

HUNTERDON  . 

231 

250 

225 

220 

5 

665 

MERCER  . 

1208 

1126 

1214 

1186 

28 

3,586 

MIDDLESEX  . 

1284 

1465 

1241 

1236 

5 

3,713 

MONMOUTH  . 

1109 

1158 

1118 

1114 

4 

3,346 

MORRIS  . 

901 

967 

924 

922 

2 

2,771 

OCEAN  . 

28f) 

270 

283 

264 

19 

811 

PASSAIC . : . 

1674 

1925 

1.507 

1.507 

4.521 

SALEM  . 

315 

.309 

.32.3 

310 

13 

943 

SOMERSET  . . 

.504 

.509 

.504 

.503 

1 

1..504 

SUSSEX  . 

252 

252 

251 

250 

1 

751 

UNION  . 

2.331 

2388 

2353 

2316 

36 

6,987 

WARREN  . 

36.3 

.348 

.365 

.343 

22 

1.051 

STATE  DEPT . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

60 

RETIRED  TEACHERS  . . 

160 

141 

94 

47 

329 

TOTALS 

25.077 

27.374 

24.420 

24.079  . 

.341 

$72,578 

•  CNo.  of  Tearhfrs,  exclusive  of  Eveninf  School  teachers,  for  year 
•*  (Includes  retired  teachers) 

I*>4.t-44.  obtained  from  State  Dept,  of  Education  t 

1944-45  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP— BOARDS 
OF  EDUCATION 

RETIRED  TEACHERS 

No.  paying  .^3.00 . 

. . .  657 

Total  No.  of  boards  whose  members  are  Asso- 

No.  paving  1.00 . . 

...  270 

ciate  Members.  NJEA . 

1.35 

— 

Number  of  board  members  who  are  Associate 

Total  Retired  Teachers. ... 

...  926  S2.241.00 

Members.  NJEA . 

901 

194.3-44  Total  Retired  Teachers 

enrolled  .  867 
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In  Predicting  Future  Events? 


An  interesting  development  in  our  modern  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  sudden  rise  of  the  radio  prognosticator, 
who  looks  at  the  present  and  predicts  the  future. 
Many  well-knoun  NBC  commentators  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  went  out  on  a  limb  with  “pre¬ 
dictions  of  things  to  come”  in  1945.  These  pre¬ 
dictions  can  well  be  used  as  suitable  “jumping-off” 
points  for  discussions  of  current  events  in  our 
secondary  schools.  It  will  prove  interesting,  and 
may  prove  enlightening,  to  compare  the  predictions 
with  actual  world  happenings.  These  predictions 
w’ere  compiled  by  the  NBC  Press  Department, 
N.  Y. 

JOHN  W.  VANDERCOOK,  New  York: 

The  summer  and  early  autumn  months  of  1945  will 
see  the  end  of  all  major  campaigning  in  Europe,  but 
guerilla  warfare  will  persist  in  Germany.  It  is  possible 
we  shall  not  have  won  a  formal  surrender,  unconditional 
or  otherwise.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  major  sea 
forces  and  many  of  the  land  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
will  be  transferred  from  Europe  to  the  Orient.  The  Brit¬ 
ish,  before  the  year  is  out,  will  be  in  possession  of 
Singapore  and  the  Malay  States.  The  Allies  will  establish 
9  beach-head  on  the  China  coast,  and  Japan  will  be 
under  continuous  bombardment.  Great  surprise  of  the 
year,  predicated  of  course  upon  a  decisive  conclusion  in 
Europe,  will  be  a  Russian  attack  upon  Japan. 

ROBERT  ST.  JOHN,  New  York: 

By  September  1st  the  military  defeat  of  Germany  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact.  Next  Christmas  will  find  Japan 
still  far  from  defeated.  Internal  troubles  will  sweep  some 
European  countries  with  bloody  revolution.  As  the  end 
of  1945  approaches,  reconversion  and  demobilization  will 
be  our  chief  domestic  problems. 

MAX  HILL,  New  York: 

1945  should  see  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  But 
the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  doing  what  the  Japanese 
hoped  they  would  do:  the  Germans  have  delayed  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe  long  enough  to  give  the  Japanese 
more  time  to  prepare  for  our  attack  in  the  Pacific.  Also, 
I  am  almost  certain  that  once  the  European  war  is  over, 
Russia  is  not  going  to  come  in  against  Japan. 

RICHARD  HARKNESS,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  fourth  Term  will  find  President  Roosevelt  turning 
conservative  in  1945.  Congress  will  be  generally  con¬ 
servative  too,  so  FDR’s  relation  with  Capitol  Hill  should 
improve.  The  Nazis  may  very  well  hold  out  until  sum¬ 
mer.  If  they  do,  look  for:  1.  A  showdown  between  the 
U.  S.,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  on  foreign  policy.  2.  Con¬ 
tinued  war  controls.  This  applies  to  manpower,  to  ration¬ 
ing,  to  wages  and  to  salaries.  If  casualties  continue  high. 
Selective  Service  may  have  to  cancel  job  deferments  for 
men  26  to  29,  as  it  did  for  men  18  to  26  years  of  age. 

MORGAN  BEATTY,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  great  issue  of  the  year  will  be  America’s  foreign 
policy.  The  end  result  will  be  a  global  Monroe  Doctrine — 
a  declaration  of  policy  of  freedom  for  all  peoples  without 
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outside  interference.  Desperate  nature  of  final  resistance 
in  Germany  and  Japan  will  lead  to  greatly  expanded  war 
production  in  the  U.  S.  throughout  most  of  1945.  Cut¬ 
backs  will  begin  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  emd  a  period 
of  unemployment  will  develop.  More  government  con¬ 
trols  will  follow,  probably  at  the  request  of  industry'  and 
labor,  to  avoid  a  short-term  depression  in  the  midst  of 
war  with  Japan. 

W.  W.  CHAPLIN,  New  York: 

Germany  will  be  officially  defeated  by  June  7th.  Russia 
will  declare  war  on  Japan.  The  Japanese  will  abandon  the 
Philippines,  Malay,  Burma,  Siam.  We  will  invade  the 
home  islands  of  Japan  while  the  Japs  concentrate  their 
forces  in  China,  extending  their  occupied  territory  prob¬ 
ably  to  include  Chungking.  The  last  great  battle  will  be 
fought  on  Chinese  soil  with  victory  still  undecided  at 
the  end  of  1945. 

JAMES  STEVENSON,  New  York: 

The  German  army  will  collapse  on  the  Western  Front 
in  early  Summer.  Russia  will  enter  the  war  against 
Japan,  probably  by  the  end  of  Spring,  in  order  to  insure 
a  place  at  the  Pacific  peace  table  as  a  principal.  Shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  European  War,  Britain  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  another  crisis  in  India.  There  will  be  another 
revolution  in  Spain  with  Franco  ousted  and  a  leftist 
government  installed.  Senators  Ball  of  Minnesota  and 
Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  Baldwin  of 
Connecticut  will  begin  to  shine  out  as  presidential  timber, 
with  Governor  Dewey  losing  much  stature. 

ELMER  PETERSON,  San  Francisco: 

In  late  summer.  General  Eisenhower  will  announce  that 
organized  German  resistance  has  ended.  Give-and-take 
war  will  continue,  with  Germans  springing  more  surprises 
in  secret  weapons.  By  early  summer  the  Nazis  will  an¬ 
nounce  that  Hitler  has  died  a  front-line  hero’s  death 
although  he  probably  will  be  assassinated  in  order  to 
martyr  him  in  the  interests  of  future  wars.  The  Pacific 
war  will  not  end  until  late  1946  but  Burma  will  be 
liberated  in  1945. 

ADWIN  HA  AKER.  London: 

I  believe  the  defeat  of  Germany  should  be  brought 
about  sometime  during  April.  Rebirth  of  political  and 
economic  self  determination  in  a  bewildered  Europe 
promises  many  a  sour  note  during  1945,  because  of  con¬ 
flicting  ideologies  and  internecine  differences.  The  new 
year  promises  to  be  marked  by  more  of  this  internal 
strife,  particularly  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  occupied 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

JOHN  McVANE,  Western  Front: 

The  European  campaign  will  end  by  June  Ist.  Before 
that  date  the  Russians  will  have  taken  Berlin  with  the 
German  government  established  somewhere  in  Central 
Germany  for  last  resistance.  The  Allies  will  have  crushed 
the  German  armies  in  the  West  with  a  powerful  spring 
offensive  following  the  bitterest  of  winter  fighting.  In 
France  a  general  election  next  winter  will  install  DeGaulle 
as  president  of  the  Fourth  French  Republic. 
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of  the  board’s  present  administrative 
practice.  The  law  promises  to  pay  at 
retirement,  from  reserves  derived  from 
State  appropriations,  the  pension  in 
proportion  to  quarter-pay  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  service.  A  member  quali¬ 
fies  for  this  pension  by  contributing 
during  his  membership  at  the  rate 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  time  he  enrolls.  The  personal  de¬ 
cision  of  each  teacher  therefore  deter¬ 
mines  to  what  extent,  from  now  on,  he 
wants  to  invest  his  money  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  system.  He  will  get  the  same 
pension  at  retirement  whether  he  in¬ 
creases  his  contribution  rate  or  not. 

(Continued  on  Page  199) 


The  unusual  number  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Pension 
Fund  inquiring  why  members’  contri¬ 
bution  rates  should  be  changed  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  for  another  general 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  created  the  present  condition  of 
most  members’  accounts. 

Members’  rates  are  required  by  law 
to  be  fixed  at  a  percentage  which  will 
be  adequate,  when  deducted  from  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  while  she  is  a 
member,  to  build  up  by  the  time  retire¬ 
ment  is  applied  for  a  savings  account 
which  will  produce  an  annuity  which 
will  match  the  pension  then  payable 
by  the  State.  For  15^  years,  from 
September,  1919,  to  February,  1935, 
rates  were  not  changed,  but  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1935,  new  and  more  conservative 
rates  of  mortality  were  adopted  for 
both  men  and  women  following  retire¬ 
ment. 

This  means  that  every  teacher  retired 
after  February,  1935,  received  for  his 
savings  account  a  smaller  annuity  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  retirement  allowance  than 
he  would  have  received  had  the  old 
rates  remained  in  force.  This  change 
in  assumed  mortality  rates  automatic¬ 
ally  created  a  shortage  in  all  savings 
accounts  then  in  force. 

After  five  years  of  experience,  the 
same  type  of  change  was  again  made 
for  retiring  women.  Comparison  of 
our  actual  with  our  expected  mortality 
experience  for  the  five-year  period  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1944,  led  our  actuary  to 
recommend  that  no  change  in  assumed 
mortality  rates  be  made  for  the  next 
five  years. 


Higher  Rates  Were  Adopted 

Higher  percentage  rates  of  contribu¬ 
tion  for  both  men  and  Women  were 
adopted  in  February,  1940,  to  apply 
to  all  teachers  who  came  into  the~iiihd 
and  had  their  applications  recorded  on 
or  after  that  date,  and  still  higher  con- 


ribution  rates  were  adopted  for 
vomen  enrolling  after  February  1, 
[940,  so  that  the  savings  accounts  of 
eachers  who  became  members  after 
hese  dates  should  be  more  nearly  ade- 
]uate  than  the  accounts  of  teachers 
vho  enrolled  before  these  contribution 
-ates  were  changed. 

When  these  new  mortality  rates  were 
idopted  in  1935  and  in  1940,  the 
3oard  of  Trustees  considered  carefully 
(vhether  percentage  rates  of  contribu- 
ion  should  be  raised  for  not  only  those 
ivho  enrolled  after  the  effective  dates 
)f  the  changes  but  also  for  all  persons 
vith  established  memberships.  It  was 
he  considered  judgment  of  the  Board 
)f  Trustees  that,  although  there  would 
be  a  need  for  the  faster  building  up  of 
savings  accounts  by  persons  with  estab¬ 
lished  memberships  because  of  the 
mortality  rate  changes  that  had  been 
adopted,  these  contribution  rates 
should  not  be  required  of  persons  with 
established  memberships,  but  should 
be  made  only  at  the  request  of  each 
member;  that  the  Trustees  should  ad¬ 
vertise  their  willingness  to  test  accounts 
and  to  recommend  new  rates  where 
increases  were  needed. 

Pension  Is  Set  by  Law 

There  are  several  pertinent  further 
comments  on  the  practical  application 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centhe,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Everywhere 
Write  for  Registration  Form 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 
for  Eotforn  Territory 
by  EDUCATIONAL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS 

Attractive  offer  for  individuA  with  Khool 
sales  experience  or  with  teaching  experience. 
Write  for  details  .  .  . 

E.  M.  HALE  end  COMPANY 
Cadmus  Books  Eau  Claire,  WIs. 
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An  Indispensable  New  Book 
For  Library  and  Class  Use 


40,000  concise  biographies  of  noted  men  and 
women  of  all  countries — historical  and  con^ 
temporary — from  every  field  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity,  presented  within  the  covers  of  a  single 
volume,  with  name  pronunciations.  Library 
buckram,  thumb-notch  indexed.  $6.50. 
Write  Jot  deseriptat  eireular  to  Department  9 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Sprii|felil  2,  Mass. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Register  Early  for  Widest  Choice  of  Opening* 

List  Call*  Early  for  Beat  Group  of  Candidate* 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  servio*  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 

By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


Mr.  Wood  Explains  How  Changing  Rates  of  Mortality 
Alter  the  Annuities  Some  Teachers  Will  Receive,  Unless 
They  Request  That  Their  Contribution  Rates  Be  Changed 
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I  RETURN  TO  TEACHING 


By 

MRS.  LEONE  AMOTT  ROSE 

North  Caldwell 

IT  IS  a  comfortable  feeling,  in  these 
days  of  maid  shortages,  to  walk  out 
of  a  school  room  in  the  afternoon 
with  complete  confidence  that  it  will  be 
swept  and  dusted  when  you  return  in 
the  morning.  That’s  one  minor  reason 
why  women  teach  school.  It  is  a  grand 
and  glorious  feeling  to  hear  a  little 
fellow  read  a  page  in  a  book,  and  see 
his  face  light  up  with  comprehension 
of  what  he  has  read.  That  is  a  major 
reason  why  women  teach  school.  There 
are  various  and  unnumbered  reasons 
in  between. 

The  hope  which  springs  eternal  is 
the  food  teachers  grow  on.  They  hope 
Johnny  will  act  more  gentlemanly  to¬ 
morrow.  They  hope  some  speaker  at 
the  convention  will  give  a  little  prac¬ 
tical  advice.  They  hope  the  new  music 
supervisor  will  have  a  trick  up  her 
sleeve  for  those  almost-monotone 
voices.  They  hope  for  a  non-belliger¬ 
ent  P.T.A.  president,  and  that  the 
board  of  education  will  try  to  keep 
the  cafeteria  open,  so  they  won’t  have 
to  live  on  sandwiches. 

There  have  been  some  fine  theoreti¬ 
cal  changes  in  education  in  the  past 
fifteen  years.  For  instance,  one  hears 
and  hears  about  the  greater  visual 
education  program.  One  orders  and 
orders — but  the  same  old  pictures  in 
long  skirts  and  flickering  pale  tones 
are  all  that  we  ever  seem  to  see.  Even 
the  health  movie  this  year  showed 
a  soda  clerk  with  handlebar  mustache. 
The  first-grade  children  were  greatly 
amused  with  the  jerky  movements  of 
the  old-fashioned  film.  The  teacher 
was  dumbfounded  that  such  a  picture 
is  still  circulated  to  teach  better  health. 
It  belonged  in  Henry  Ford’s  museum. 

Teachers  are  professional  people; 
therefore  they  love  to  talk  shop,  just 
as  doctors  and  lawyers  do.  In  every 
school  within  my  experience  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  always  been  searching  for 
better  ways  to  do  things — from  the 
unsanitary  handling  of  the  rugs  the 
children  rest  on,  to  the  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  in  politics.  Today 
this  searching  desire  for  bigger  and 
better  ways  of  accomplishing  lasting 
results  is  more  rampant  than  ever. 


There  are  always  big  movements  on 
foot  in  the  theory  of  education.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  practice  rolls  quietly  and 
methodically  along.  The  theory  pours 
over  and  around  the  practice  like  the 
Mississippi  on  the  sands  of  its  river 
bed.  Gradually  the  delta  of  the  river 
grows  larger.  So,  gradually,  the  theory 
is  sifted  and  twisted  and  turned  until 
only  the  strongest  of  it  becomes  prac¬ 
tice.  This  is  the  greatness  of  demo¬ 
cratic  education. 

True,  there  are  confusions  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Shall  we  tighten  the  reign  of 
discipline,  because  of  the  awful  delin¬ 
quency  throughout  the  land?  Or  shall 
we  encourage  the  freedom  we  found 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has  made 
our  soldiers  so  able  to  think  for  them¬ 


selves  in  emergencies?  Shall  we  begin 
to  teach  the  child  any  subject  he  shows 
interest  in  no  matter  what  his  age  or 
grade?  Or  shall  we  wait  until  he 
shows  an  interest  before  we  begin 
to  teach  him  anything?  Shall  we  go 
back  to  greater  stress  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic?  Or  shall  we  teach 
the  three  r’s  only  in  connection  with 
social  studies,  science,  and  other  such 
subjects?  Isn’t  it  wonderful  that  all 
the  people  in  all  the  country  can  say 
exactly  what  they  wish  to  say  on  any 
of  these  controversial  subjects?  Isn’t 
it  amazing  that  so  few  people  say  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  them? 

Education  can  always  be  grateful  to 
its  agitators,  but  its  rock  of  ages  is 
calm,  consistent  growth. 


/4  Lesson  ptom 

By  BESSIE  W.  CARNEGIE 
Chestnut  School,  Roselle 

IF  I  WERE  INTRODUCING  John  to  you,  I  would  impress  you  with 
the  points  that  he  is  just  ten,  of  average  size,  shining  brown  eyes, 
chestnut  hair,  and  a  grand  smile.  I  would  tell  you  that  he  is  a  real 
leader.  I  would  also  tell  you  that  he  can  bat  a  baseball  farther  than 
any  of  his  companions,  and  that  during  the  football  season,  he  always 
plays  on  the  side  needing  a  little  added  help. 

Were  I  able  to  introduce  you  to  John  in  person,  the  first  thing  that  would 
attract  your  attention  would  he,  that,  although  John  has  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  physical  characteristics,  and  although  he  possesses  a  perfectly  good 
left  arm,  his  right  arm  ends  in  a  stub,  two  inches  below  the  elbow.  John  has 
never  mentioned  this  disability  to  me,  nor  to  anyone  else  in  school,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

John,  you  see,  is  every  inch  a  man.  Within  his  consciousness 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  limitation.  How  he  bats  that  ball  far  across 
the  field,  I  fail  to  find  words  to  describe.  How  he  lowers  his  head, 
tucks  the  football  under  his  left  arm,  and  thunders  across  the  field 
frightens  me. 

No  classmate  gives  ground  to  John  because  of  pity.  His  own  standards  for 
himself  are  far  above  the  average;  so  too,  are  the  standards  which  his  classmates 
have  set  for  him. 

Picture  yourself  trying  to  cut  out  a  small  picture  held  firmly  in 
the  bend  of  your  right  elbow  while  you  hold  the  scissors  in  your  left 
hand.  Do  you  admit  defeat?  You  limit  yourself!  John  NEVER 
limits  himself.  The  world  cannot  limit  him  for  this  very  reason. 

Need  I  say  that  I,  too,  have  learned  much  from  John.  I  have  learned  not 
to  give  up  before  I  tackle  a  problem.  I  have  learned,  also,  that  only  /  myself 
can  limit  my  possibilities  for  service.  Most  of  all,  however,  I  have  learned  that 
one  can  rise  above  any  physical  disability  and  come  out  a  winner. 
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Recent  Books  on  Music 

By  MABEL  E.  BRAY 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 


Th®  American  Singer.  John  W.  Beattie, 
et  al.  The  American  Book  Company, 
1944-45.  Books  for  Kindergarten 
through  Sixth  Grade. 

This  series  “features  complete  mu¬ 
sicianship,  modern  educational  phi¬ 
losophy,  democratic  spirit  through 
American  music,  systematic  and  care¬ 
fully  correlated  teaching  plans”.  Much 
of  the  music  presented  in  the  books 
has  been  composed  by  the  authors 
themselves  and  by  children  in  their 
schools. 

New  Music  Horixons.  Osbourne  Mc- 
Conathy,  et  al.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  1944-45.  Books  for  Kindergarten 
through  Junior  High  School. 

Four  books  of  this  series  are  now 
available.  They  develop  a  five-point 
program  of  music  education :  ( 1 )  Sing¬ 
ing,  (2)  Playing  Instruments,  (3)  Lis¬ 
tening,  (41  Dancing,  (5)  Creating. 
Beautiful  illustrations  in  color, 
throughout  the  series,  serve  to  enhance 
the  spirit  and  mood  of  the  songs  and 
to  aid  in  their  interpretation. 


The  People’s  Music,  “A  Course  in  Music 
Appreciation  for  Young  and  Old.” 
Marian  Cotton  and  Adelaide  Brad- 
burn.  Published  by  the  authors  at 
Winnetka,  Ill.,  1944. 

This  is  an  excellent  text  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools. 

A  Singing  School.  Armitage,  et  al. 
C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company,  1942-45. 

The  hooks  of  this  series  for  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Grades  are  now  available. 

On  Wings  of  Song.  Hood,  Gildersleeve, 
Leavitt.  Ginn  and  Company,  1945. 

This  is  a  new  book  for  rural  schools, 
and  is  now  being  advertised. 

White  and  Negro  Spirituids.  George 
Pullen  Jackson.  J.  J.  Augustin,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1944.  350  pages.  $5.50. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  there  was  no  real  American  folk 
music,  but  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  a  stream  of  books  of 
and  about  folk  music  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  To  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  songs  and  their  his¬ 


tory  the  four  books  of  George  Pullen 
Jackson,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  will 
be  found  invaluable.  They  are: 

“White  Spirituals  in  the  Southern 
Uplands”,  1927 

“Spiritual  Folk  Songs  of  Early 
America”,  1937 

“Down-East  Spirituals  and  Others”, 
1943,  and  the  new  one  above- 
mentioned. 


Wounded  in  Australia  Area 
Lieutenant  Middleton  Dies 

First  Lieutenant  Allen  C.  Middle- 
ton,  formerly  head  of  the  Latin  and 
French  department  of  Bergenfield 
High  School,  has  died  of  wounds  in 
Australia. 

A  native  of  Westville,  Lt.  Middle- 
ton  attended  Woodbury  High 
School,  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Bucknell  and  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  letter  received  by  his  parents 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vemer  C. 
Aurell.  of  the  Signal  Corps,  char¬ 
acterizes  his  death  as  a  great  loss 
to  his  country  and  his  profession. 


EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 

NEW  YORK-SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Row,  Peterson  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 

BUILDING  BETTER  ENGUSH  (grades  3-8) 

By  Greene,  McBroom,  Moserip,  Gillelt,  Ashley.  basic  program  which  develops 
thoroughly  the  language  skills  essential  to  correct  and  forceful  expression.  Abundant 
practice,  effective  correlation  with  other  studies,  complete  program  of  tests. 

DAILY  DRILLS  in  Language  Skills  (grades  3-8) 

By  Greene,  Betts,  .trey.  New  language  workbooks  usable  with  any  series  of  texts. 
A  wealth  of  well-organized  practice  and  drill  material.  Six  mastery  tests,  separate  from 
workbook,  provided  free  for  each  grade.  Workbooks  for  grades  7  and  8  in  preparation. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  (grades  9-10) 

Natural  English  (grade  9),  English  for  You  (grade  10)  by  Mellie  John.  A  new 
series  which  uses  a  better  type  of  organization,  provides  learning  activities  and  drill 
material  in  abundance,  teaches  grammar  by  a  simple,  logical  method. 
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IN  THIS,  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
ever  printed,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  examines  the  countries  of  the  globe, 
and  finds  that  high  living  standards  smd  high  in¬ 
come  have  little  relationship  with  the  possession 
of  mineral  resources,  sources  of  power,  fertile  soil, 
good  climate,  and  timber  supplies.  Some  countries 
having  high  living  standards  have  many  resources, 
but  so  do  many  countries  filth  very  low  living 
standards.  Other  countries  with  few  resources 
have  high  living  standards.  But  there  is  one  re¬ 
source  that  every  country  with  high  incomes  pos¬ 
sesses — a  high  degree  of  education  and  technical 
training. 

Every  local  Chamber  of  Conunerce  today  is 
reading  these  quotations: 

‘Tf  any  country  w'ants  to  increase  the  level  of 
income  of  its  people,  that  country  should  expand 
the  amount  of  training  of  its  people.  Is  the  United 
States  interested  in  helping  any  other  country 
raise  its  level  of  living?  If  so,  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  used.  Are  there  sections  of  our 
own  country  or  groups  of  people  whose  incomes 
are  low?  The  remedy  is  to  raise  the  educational 
level  and  technical  abUitj'  of  the  section  or  group.” 

WHY  IS  THIS  COUNTRY  POOR? 

Colombia,  South  America 
Great  Resources  •  Low  Education 
Low  Income 

Colombia,  South  America,  is  a  country  that  has  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  resources.  It  has  millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  kind  of  land.  It  has  enormous 
resources  of  oil.  It  has  great  mineral  supplies.  It  has 
some  of  the  lowest  cost  power  in  the  world.  It  has  great 
forests.  Much  of  the  country  has  almost  a  perfect  cli¬ 
mate.  Certainly,  if  in  any  place  in  the  world  we  would 
expect  a  high  standard  of  living,  it  would  be  here.  But 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  country  lack  technical 
training.  They  lack  the  education  necessary  to  use 
these  resources  properly.  The  net  result  is  an 
extremely  low  standard  of  living. 


WHY  IS  THIS  COUNTRY  RICH? 

Denmark 

Small  Natural  Resources  *  High  Education 
High  Income 

A  hundred  years  ago  Denmark  was  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  Europe.  Much  of  the  land  was  naturally 
sandy.  There  were  few  minerals.  The  growing  season 
was  short.  There  \\ere  very  poor  sources  of  power. 
Events  occurred  that  greatly  increased  the  education 
and  technical  training  and  skill  of  the  workers.  The 
level  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  Danish  farmer  today  is  among  the  highest  in 
the  world.  In  the  course  of  a  single  century  this  rise 
in  technical  eflSciency  of  the  workers  brought  an  amazing 
change  in  the  level  of  living.  Today  Denmark  has  one 
of  the  highest  incomes  of  the  world.  Few  resources  plus 
high  education  have  equaled  high  income.  The  lack  of 
resources  did  not  prevent  the  development  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  where  the  people  had  sufficient  skill. 
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“The  more  prosperous  other  countries  are  the 
more  trade  we  will  have  with  them.  We  have  our 
greatest  trade  with  the  richer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  really  wise  w’ay  to  expand  trade  would  be 
to  assist  those  poor  countries  to  raise  their  level 
of  technical  competence.” 

•  •  • 

“From  one  standpoint,  if  a  country  or  com¬ 
munity  is  already  rich,  it  is  easy  for  it  to  become 
richer.  .  .  .  The  country  that  is  really  daring  in 
its  use  of  research,  and  greatly  increases  its  pro¬ 
visions  for  education,  will  rapidly  increase  its  level 
of  income.  This  is  the  only  sure  way  for  a  rich 
country  to  become  richer,  and  it  is  one  that  we 
have  hardly  started  to  develop  in  the  United 
States.” 

•  •  • 

“For  several  decades  the  average  income  of  this 
country  was  the  highest  in  the  world.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  at  least  one  country  has 
passed  us  in  recent  years.  The  underlying  strength 
of  a  country  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of 
peace  is  determined  largely  by  economic  power.” 

LIVING  STANDARDS  ARE  LOW 

Mexico 

Great  Resources  *  Low  Education 
Low  Income 

Mexico  is  a  country  with  enormous  resources.  It  has 
extremely  large  mineral  deposits.  It  has  much  good  land, 
a  wide  range  of  climate.  There  are  great  forests  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  It  has  been  one  of  the  large 
producers  of  oil,  and  has  good  sources  of  power. 

Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a  relatively 
low  level  of  education  and  an  extremely  low  level 
of  technical  training  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of 
people.  The  net  result  has  been  a  low  income  for 
the  country. 

LIVING  STANDARDS  ARE  HIGH 

New  Zealand 

Good  Resources  *  High  Education 
One  of  Highest  Incomes 

New  Zealand  is  a  land  of  adequate  resources.  It  has 
good  land,  good  sources  of  power,  good  forests,  and  a 
good  climate.  New  Zealand  also  has  a  high  level  of 
education  and  an  extremely  high  level  of  technical 
competence  on  the  part  of  its  agricultural  workers. 
The  net  result  is  one  of  the  highest  incomes  in  the 
world.  According  to  some  recent  estimates,  the 
income  is  the  highest  in  the  entire  world. 

Here  we  have  two  countries  that  differ  primarily  in  one 
item.  Mexico  and  New  Zealand  both  have  large  resources. 
One  has  a  low  level  of  education  and  a  low  income.  The 
other  has  a  high  level  of  education  and  a  high  income. 
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Prepared  for 

The  Committee  on  Education 
U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

By  Dr,  Harold  F.  Clark 


Has  the  United  States  fallen 
behind  'New  Zealand  in 
its  standard  of  living? 

Only  by  strengthening 
its  educational  facilities  can 
it  regain  its  high  position. 


IGNORANCE  HINDERS 
PROGRESS 

Chile 

Good  Resources  *  Inadequate 
Education  •  Low  Income 

Chile  has  substantial  resources.  It 
has  much  good  land,  large  reserves  of 
minerals,  excellent  forest  land,  fine 
climate,  and  good  sources  of  power. 
Chile  has  very  inadequate  edu¬ 
cation  and  technical  training.  The 
net  result  is  a  low  income  for  its 
people. 


EDUCATION  IMPELS 
PROGRESS 

Norway 

Poor  Resources  •  High 
Education  ^  High  Income 

Norway  has  very  limited  resources. 
The  soil  is  unusually  poor.  The  climate 
is  extremely  severe.  It  has  a  short 
growing  season.  There  are  few  min¬ 
erals  and  limited  supplies  of  timber. 

Norway  has  an  extremely  high 
level  of  education  and  technical 
training  for  its  people.  In  spite  of 
all  the  handicaps  of  lack  of  resources, 
it  has  managed  to  build  up  a  very  high 
standard  of  living  and  a  high  income 
for  its  people. 


POOR  EDUCATION  IS 
THE  REASON 

Roumania 

Large  Resources  *  Poor 
Educational  System  *  Low 
Income 

Roumania  is  potentially  one  of  the 
wealthiest  countries  of  Europe.  It  has 
extremely  fertile  land.  It  is  one  of 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world  in 
the  production  of  oil.  It  has  a  good 
climate,  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
good  transportation  by  water.  All  of 
these  things  would  normally  mean  a 
high  level  of  income.  A  relatively 
small  amount  of  education  and 
technical  training  is  provided 
The  result  is  a  low  income. 


GOOD  EDUCATION  IS 
THE  ANSWER 

Switzerland 

Poor  Resources  •  Good 
Education  *  High  Income 

Switzerland  is  almost  entirely  moun¬ 
tainous.  It  has  a  very  short  growing 
season.  It  is  practically  devoid  of 
minerals;  even  its  timber  supply  has 
been  produced  under  great  difficulty. 
If  a  high  income  can  be  produced  in 
Switzerland,  it  can  be  produced  almost 
any  place  in  the  world.  The  Swiss 
people  have  developed  one  of  the  most 
industrious  and  competent  populations 
in  the  world.  The  average  person  of 
Zurich  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  skill 
in  any  city  of  the  world.  All  over 
Switzerland,  people  are  competent  in 
the  tasks  they  are  doing,  whether  this 
is  running  a  hotel,  farming  a  moun¬ 
tainside,  or  manufacturing  a  watch. 
This  great  competence  of  the 
people  is  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  resources,  and  Switz¬ 
erland  has  an  unusually  high  in¬ 
come. 


RESOURCES  ARE 
UNUSED 

Brazil 

Great  Resources  *  Little 

Education  »  Low  Income 

Brazil  has  very  large  resources.  It 
has  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
equal  to  some  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  mineral  resources  are  enormous. 
The  timber  and  forest  resources  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
potential  water  power  developments 
are  among  the  most  extensive  any¬ 
where  known.  The  range  of  climate  is 
great  enough  to  grow  almost  all  the 
products  known  to  man.  With  all 
these  advantages  one  would  think  that 
Brazil  would  have  an  unusually  high 
income. 

The  level  of  education  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  Brazil  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  The  average  income 
is  very  low.  There  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  if  the  people  were  shown 
how  to  develop  and  use  their  resources, 
and  given  proper  technical  training, 
there  would  be  a  startling  rise  in  the 
income  of  the  country. 


RESOURCES  ARE  USED 

United  States 

Great  Resources  •  Relatively 
High  Schooling  *  High  Income 

The  United  States  has  much  rich 
land,  large  mineral  resources,  cheap 
sources  of  power,  reasonably  adequate 
supplies  of  timber,  and  many  other 
resources.  There  are  many  places  in 
the  United  States  where  the  average 
income  is  low.  In  these  places  it  will 
be  found  that  the  level  of  technical 
training  is  low.  Even  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  communities  would  benefit  by 
a  great  expansion  of  education  and 
technical  training.  The  lower-income 
sections  of  the  country  would  show 
just  as  sensational  advances  in  income 
if  they  would  expand  their  educational 
offerings.  If  people  in  the  United 
States  want  to  hold  their  own  in 
competition  with  other  countries 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  living  of 
our  people,  they  should  promptly 
attend  to  further  substantial  ex¬ 
pansion  of  education  and  technical 
training. 
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New  Presidents  of  Local 
Associations  Are  Named 

Fort  Lee  Classroom  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Miss  Ann  Bums. 

Glen  Rock  Teachers’  Organization — 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Rohrs. 

Morristown  Teachers’  Association — 
Chester  A.  Osbom. 

Little  Falls  Teachers’  Association — 
Fred  Laux. 

Sommerville  Elementary  T eachers’ 
Association — Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers. 

Westfield  Teachers’  Association  — 
Donald  H.  Ross. 


Manual  Training  Teachers  ...  | 

*9  9  3  F.P.M.  Frames  . 
1  Have  Cone  to  ! 

H  H  H  Blades  Still  Available  j 

^  ^  F.P.M.  blades  outlast  | 

S  'I  4  all  others.  Cut  at  any  ; 

S  'Is  angle  wood,  iron  or  | 

9  <1  S  bakelite.  Free  samples 

9  !l  4  sent  Manual  Training  j 

S  ^1  S  Teachers  upon  request.  I 

111  F.P.MAXSON  I 

®  "  3722  N.  Ashland  Ave.  j 

ll  Z  Z  Chicago  Illinois  | 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 


The  results  of  the  most  comprehensive  scientific 
study  of  the  writing  vocabulary  of  elementary 
school  children  ever  made  .  .  . 


,  A8ASK-VCV-AI>m'';> 


A  BASIC  VOCABULARY 

of  Elementary  School  Children 

By  Henry  D.  Rinsland,  Professor  of  Education,  and  Director  of 
Educational  Research,  University  of  Oklahoma. 


“The  Rinsland  word-frequency  study  shows  with  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  the  words  that  American  children  actually  use  in  each 
grade.  It  show's  us  how  frequently  every  word  is  used  in  each 
individual  grade.  No  other  listing  of  words  actually  used  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  several  grades  approaches  this  list  even  remotely  in 
size,  validity  and  value.” 

Arthur  I.  Gates 

• 

Over  6,000,000  running  words  exam¬ 
ined,  from  the  papers  of  over  200,000 
children.  Grades  I-VIII,  in  708  schools. 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 

“NYMPH  ROOM” 

COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Supper  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTOCK,  Manager 


Of  inestimable  practical  value  for  writers  of  textbooks  and  juvenile 
literature;  and  for  workers  in  educational  and  mental  measurements. 

636  pp. 

Price  $6.00  (list) 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  14 
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'7ftatenc€il^  Prepared  for  *7ceic&en^ 

Contest*,  Films,  Magtuines,  Seminars,  and  Bulletins  Offer  Clues 
to  Better  Teaching  Procedures  and  Interest-Provoking  Activities 


“What  Will  Happen  in  the. Movies 
the  Day  War  is  Over?”  a  reprint  of 
Stanley  Young’s  article  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1944,  issue  of  Cosmopolitan  Mag¬ 
azine,  can  be  secured  free  from  Ampro 
Corporation,  Chicago  18,  Illinois.  It 
is  a  popular  presentation  of  the  trend 
toward  increased  use  of  modern  visual 
aids  in  the  American  school  program. 

AAA 

“A  Look  at  Australia”  is  a  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  booklet  issued  free  by  the 
Australian  News  and  Information  Bu¬ 
reau,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.  The  Bureau  will  supply  up  to 
25  copies  for  classroom  use. 

AAA 

“The  Third  Wartime  Commencement 
Manual,”  published  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  selected  commencement  pro¬ 
grams  staged  in  the  spring  of  1944  by 
secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  manual  contains  sum¬ 
maries  of  47  junior  and  senior  high 
school  programs,  the  complete  scripts 
of  three  programs,  a  bibliography,  and 
some  suggested  themes.  It  costs  $.50. 
and  is  68  pages  in  length.  It  can  be 
ordered  from  the  National  Education 
Association.  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

AAA 

A  reprint  of  E.  A.  Bett’s  “Visual  and 
Auditory  Discrimination,”  published 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

for  ^eacken 
THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

Again,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions . . .  making  the 
regular  University  facilities  available  to  teach¬ 
ers.  school  principals  and  superintendents.  If 
you  require  credits  for  certiBcation,  or  if  you 
are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  you  will  find  that 
the  Temple  Summer  Sessions  arc  ideally 
suited  to  your  needs.  And  apart  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  the  University— and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  mai» 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities.  You^ 
cnioy  spending  a  Summer  in  PhiladelpUa. 
Prt-StuioHt  Jtmt  4  M  /mm  39 
RefiiUr-Stssiomi  Jmh  Z  M  Amg.  10 
PnS-S*t$ims  Amg.  13  ft  Stpl.  31 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

J*hiladelpkla 

Writt  hr  tht  iUmttrattd  hookUi  which  deserts 
the  msmy  mdvsntmget  of  the  TtwpU  Smmmtr 
Stsshntjor  I94S.  Address  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
Brood  &  Montgomery  Ave.,PhiUdeffihin  22,  Pm. 


previously  in  the  Optometric  Weekly, 
can  be  obtained  for  $.60  from  the 
Reading  Clinic  Secretary,  Room  8, 
Burrowes  Education  Building,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  E.  A.  Betts. 

AAA 

Six  handbooks  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  supplementary  reading  material 
for  listeners  to  the  music  course,  “Mu¬ 
sic  of  the  New  World,”  broadcast 
Thursdays,  11:30  P.  M.;  to  the  history 
course,  “We  Came  This  Way,”  broad¬ 
cast  Fridays,  11:30  P.  M.;  and  to  the 
current  literature  course,  “The  World’s 
Great  Novels,”  broadcast  Saturdays, 
7:00  P.  M.  The  handbooks,  which  are 
a  service  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  RCA  Building,  Radio  City, 
New  York,  are  entitled  “Folkways  in 
Music,”  “Development  of  Ideas  in  the 
Americas,”  “American  Story,”  “Mu¬ 
sic  in  American  Cities,”  “We  Came 


Health  Counseling:  for  Girls.  Leonard, 
Margaret.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1944.  130  pageg. 

$1.50. 

In  this  volume  health  is  considered 
as  a  personal  matter.  It  is  taken  out 
of  the  realm  of  theory  and  put  on  a 
practical  plane.  The  author  has  pre¬ 
sented  techniques  of  health  counseling 
which  will  make  the  matter  of  health 
a  real,  live  problem  to  the  pupil. 
Through  the  counseling  method,  guid¬ 
ance  is  given  pupils  in  their  personal 
health  problems  and  concrete  contribu¬ 
tions  are  made  in  individual  lives. 

Health  for  You.  Crisp,  Katherine  B. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Chicago, 
1944.  576  pages.  $1.80. 

This  book  is  a  revised  edition  of  the 
text  “Be  Healthy”  with  all  the  material 
brought  up  to  date.  It  is  designed  for 
use  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
contents  have  been  chosen  in  their 
presentation  and  treatment  for  that 
age  group.  The  book  is  made  more 
alive  by  photographs  and  pen  and  ink 
drawings  which  will  add  interest  for 
the  teen-age  group. 


This  Way,”  and  “The  World’s  Great 
Novels.” 

AAA 

“The  Waging  of  Peace”  is  a  48-page 
pamphlet  outlining  a  program  for  the 
air  age.  Published  by  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.,  it  sells  for  $.25. 

AAA 

The  newest  publication  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  is  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  All  American  Youth.”  Priced 
at  $1.00,  the  421-page  paper-covered 
book  describes  two  hypothetical  com¬ 
munities  in  post-war  America — rural 
Farmville  and  urban  American  City — 
and  suggests  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  American  youth.  It  can  be 
purchased  from  N.  E.  A.,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


Building  for  Safe  Living.  Jamison,  Oils 
J.,  Johnson,  Earl  A.,  Watson,  Ralph. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston, 
1944.  152  pages.  $.60. 

This  is  an  activity  text  workbook 
and  written  for  boys  and  girls  of  junior 
high  school  age.  Health  and  safety 
are  dealt  with  throughout  the  book  and 
practical  exercises  are  included.  The 
content  is  presented  in  a  personalized 
way  dealing  with  an  average  family 
facing  and  solving  problems  in  health 
and  safety  at  home,  in  the  school,  on 
the  highways,  in  the  city,  on  the  farm 
and  in  recreation. 

Sports:  Their  Organization  and  Admin¬ 
istration  Hughes,  William  Leonard 
and  Williams,  Jesse  Feiring.  A,  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York,  1944. 
414  pages.  $4.00. 

The  authors  have  written  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatise  on  sports  and  have 
given  much  valuable  information  as 
to  how  sports  programs  can  reach  into 
various  phases  of  life — the  elementary 
schools,  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  social  organizations  and  in¬ 
dustry. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

By  MARION  E.  PURBECK 
Hackensack 
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George  W,  W right* s 

Dictionary  Education 

Boy:  A  dear  to  his  parents,  a  scamp  to  his  neighbors,  a 
pest  to  his  playmates,  a  problem  to  his  teachers, 
a  hero  to  himself. 

AAA 

Christmas:  The  time  of  the  year  when  neither  the  past 
nor  the  future  is  as  attractive  as  the  present. 

AAA 

Dropsy:  A  childhood  disease. 

AAA 

General  Education :  The  most  essential  war  or  peacetime 
general. 

AAA 

Instructor:  A  textbook  wired  for  sound. 

AAA 

Map  Study:  Looking  at  the  teacher’s  face. 

AAA 

Prodigy:  A  schoolman’s  son. 

AAA 

Refresher  Courses:  What  parents  get  while  doing  chil¬ 
dren’s  homework. 

AAA 

Test:  A  true  and  false  method  of  securing  a  multiple 
choice  of  questions  and  answers  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  essay. 

AAA 

V isual  A  ids :  Reel  education. 


Another  life  saved... but 


New— in  answer  to  a  growing 
demand  in  high  schools 

PSYCHOLOGY: 

Principles  and  Applications 

By  T.  L.  Engle 

This  high  school  psychology  will  help  the  student  to  under¬ 
stand  himself  and  others,  to  recognize  reasons  for  human 
behavior.  It  will  help  him  in  his  diinking  and  in  his  study¬ 
ing,  in  his  choice  of  a  vocation,  and  in  his  personal  rela¬ 
tionships.  Technical  details  have  been  omitted,  but  the 
scientific  point  of  view  has  been  emphasized  and  main¬ 
tained.  Dr.  Engle  knows  at  first-hand  the  needs  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  high  school  students. 

for  spring  testing 

STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

just  off  the  press 

PINTNTR  GENERAL  ABILITY  TEST: 

{Non-Language  Series — Grades  4  to  9) 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  5  Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 

New  York  Plainfield 


more  nurses  are  needed! 


WOUNDS  treated  promptly  are  saving  the 
lives  of  fighting  men.  Military  hospitals 
are  bringing  about  miracles  of  convalescence. 
But  casualty  lists  are  mounting.  More  nurses 
are  urgently  needed  at  once,  so  that  no  stricken 
hero  shall  suffer  lack  of  proper  care. 

Educators  can  help 

Educators  can  assist  the  recruiting  of  nurses 
by  urging  their  friends  or  former  pupils,  if  un¬ 
trained,  to  enroll  in  a  home  nursing  or  nurse’s 
aide  course — and  emphasizing  the  need  for  reg¬ 
istered  nurses  to  join  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
For  full  information  write  your  local  Red  Cross 
chapter,  or  communicate  with  the  Surgeon 
General,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
By  spreading  the  appeal  you  can  help 
sate  more  Hies. 

This  aiiiertisement  is  rontributer/  to  the 
Army  Surse  Corps  recruiting  program. 


(yfnieiican  Seafi/ig  (ompa/ig 
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ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  H 

Nation-wide  A  A  Assistance  J 

PEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

L  To  JL  Ms  Administrators 

No  TEACHER  interested  in  professional  advance¬ 
ment  should  overlook  the  importance  of  placement 
service  rendered  by  private  agencies.  For  over  one 
hundred  years  they  have  played  a  great  part  in  sup¬ 
plying  schools  with  well-trained,  qualified  teachers. 

All  members  believe  that  the  head  of  the  WMC  was 
right  when  he  said,  “It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  continue  teaching,  despite  the  lure  of  service  on 
other  fronts  and  despite  the  lure  of  higher  wages.” 

Teachers  are  urged  to  use  their  influence  with 
capable  youth  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and 
to  secure  the  return  of  good  teachers  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  schools  at  the  best  possible  level. 

Administrators  are  assured  of  our  full  cooper¬ 
ation  to  help  maintain  a  staff  of  good  teachers.  If  our 
schools  are  the  bulwark  of  American  Democracy 
then  the  role  of  the  teachers  these  days  is  a  great 
one  and  an  essential  one. 


Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

'riilAOll KRS  ^  feKPnO— AIjL  KI^IDS.  Splendld  opportunltiet 
are  presenting  themselves  and  you  should  take  advantage  o(  them.  With 
our  experience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance  needed  so  you  can  make  the 
most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

Est.  1880  Succettor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  65th  Year 

206  NORTH  SEVENTH  ST.  AIXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  Xationat  AneoviatioH  of  Tearlirm'  Agenciet 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Proprietor 
Atoonauin  4-7M7  70  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey 
teachers  and  schools 

AH  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


BARDEEN-UNION  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

TEACHERS  —  Improve  Your  Position 

206  Herald  Building 

332  South  Warren  Street,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 
Traveling  Representative  Established  1874 


ALLIED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

H.  R.  SOPER,  Prop.  EST.  1»1»  MISS  W.  WILLIAMS,  Mgr. 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times — Service  Unexcelled” 
Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 

Member:  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

63rd  Year 

1308  Flatiron  Bldg.  (83rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue)  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
E.  L.  GRECa,  Mgr. 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REOlSTRA'nON  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
New  York  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1889  Telephone  Algonquin  4'1756 

31  Union  Sq.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Home  Phone 

(Broadway  at  16th  St.)  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  4776-J 

R.  F.  Mannion,  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannion,  Managers 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
you  (eel  at  home,  where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where 
keen  interest  is  shown  in  your  needs,  whether  they  be  great  or  small. 
We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-2957  Hebmann  R.  Maier,  MA.,  Mgr. 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  43rd  St.)  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

A  modern,  selective  and  effective  agency  for 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Separate  department:  Music  Teachers  Placement  Service. 


A  ILTHP  teachers  bureau 

K  K  Y  A  1^  I  711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

K  /  a  11  A  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

M.  A.  Bryant,  Thon.  B.  R.  Bryant,  Managers 

For  27  years  Bryant  Bnrean  has  continnonsly  rendered  ont- 
standing  placement  and  counselling  service  to  hoth  beginning 
and  experienced  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  nearhy  states. 

Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Manager 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY  Tlie  Cary  Teachers  Agency  of  Boston 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
EstabUihed  1858  Charles  W.  Mulford.  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S3th  STS. 
Branch  Office:  1836  EUCUD  AVB.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

A  superior  agency  (or  superior  people. 

We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Service  free  to  school  officials. 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Proprietor 
14  Beacon  Street  Boston  8,  Mass. 

(Not  connected  with  any  other  agency) 


A  complete  N.A.T.A.  membership  list  can  be  secured  from  the  above  agencies. 
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Regulations  for  State  Elections 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  by  State  Elections  Committee,  February  15,  1945 


State  Elections  -  November,  1945 


I.  Officers  to  be  Elected 

1.  President — Term  2  years. 

2.  Vice  President — Term  2  years. 

3.  Treasurer — Term  2  years. 

II.  Nominations 

A.  The  report  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  will  appear  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review. 

B.  All  independent  nominations  by 

Bstition  must  reach  the  Association 
eadquarters  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M., 
Friday,  September  14.  1945.  Petitions 
must  be  on  forms  available  from  the 
Association  Office.  Each  petition  must 
contain  at  least  three  hundred  signa¬ 
tures  of  active  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  with  at  least  ten  such  signa¬ 
tures  from  each  of  at  least  eleven 
counties.  No  more  than  one  nomina¬ 
tion  may  be  made  on  any  one  petition. 

III.  Voting  by  Mail 

A.  To  vote  by  mail  a  member  of 
the  Association  must  send  a  request 
for  a  ballot  on  or  before  October  19, 
1945.  (The  postoffice  cancellation 
stamp  from  sending  office  must  be  no 
later  than  midnight.  October  19, 
1945.1  Each  request  must: 

1.  Be  sent  separately. 

2.  Be  personally  signed  by  the 
member  requesting  the 
ballot. 

3.  Be  accompanied  by  a  stamp¬ 
ed.  self -addressed  envelope. 

4.  Contain  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  it  is  an  active  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

Requests  should  be  directed  to  the 
Chairman.  State  Elections  Committee, 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

B.  For  each  request  there  will  be 
mailed  a  ballot  and  an  envelope  in 
which  the  ballot,  when  marked,  must 
be  returned  to  the  Association  Office. 
No  ballot  will  be  counted  which  is  not 
received  in  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J.,  on  or  before  5:00 
P.  M.,  October  29,  1945.  Each  ballot 
must  be  accompanied  by  the 
voting  stub  detached  from  the 
voter’s  membership  certificate. 


No  ballot  unaccompanied  by  this  stub 
will  be  accepted  and  counted.  Each 
ballot,  together  with  voting  stub,  must 
be  returned  in  a  separate  envelope, 
i.e.,  not  more  than  one  ballot  and  one 
voting  stub  in  an  envelope. 

C.  Each  membership  receipt  shall 
have  a  voting  stub  which  shall  be  used 
in  voting  either  by  mail  or  at  the 
Convention. 

IV.  Voting  at  Convention 

A.  Voting  at  the  Convention  will 
take  place  on  every  day  but  the  last 
day  of  the  Convention.  (Dates  and 
hours  for  voting  will  be  announced 
later.) 

If  no  Convention  is  held.  Article 
XI  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  all  voting  shall  be  by  mail. 

B.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No 
member  shall  sign  a  pull  book  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  ballot  until  he  has  presented 
his  duly  signed  membership  certifi- 


I.  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  County  Elections  Committee 
of  five  members  in  any  county  having 
a  total  active  membership  in  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  of  1,250 
or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  exceeds  1.2.50,  there 
shall  be  one  member  of  the  Elections 
Committee  for  each  250,  or  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof,  of  the  active  members. 
School  districts  with  2.50  or  more  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Association  shall 
have  one,  and  only  one,  representative 
on  the  Elections  Committee  for  each 
2.50  members,  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  The  county  representative  on 
the  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
call  all  meetings  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate 


cate,  with  voting  stub  attached.  The 
voting  stub  shall  be  detached  and 
retained  by  the  election  officials. 

C.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

D.  Ballots  sent  out  in  response  to 
mail  requests  will  not  be  accepted  for 
voting  at  the  Convention. 

E.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of  | 
voters  shall  not  be  permitted  within  I 
the  voting  room  or  within  thirty  feet 

of  the  entrance  to  the  voting  room. 

F.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  who  will  announce 
the  results  and  formally  introduce  the 
newly-elected  officials  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Convention. 

G.  If  no  Convention  is  held,  the  I 

Chairman  of  the  Elections  Committee  1 
shall  certify  the  results  of  the  election  I 
to  the  President  of  the  State  Associa-  I 
tion.  who  will  announce  the  results  I 
and  formally  introduce  the  newly-  | 
elected  officials-  at  the  meeting  of  the  I 
Delegate  Assembly.  I 


Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  according  to  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  employ  such  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as 
may  be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

II.  Nominations  of  County  Represent¬ 
atives  to  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly 

A.  Nominating  Committee 
1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  consisting  of  five 
members  in  any  county  having  a  total 
active  membership  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  of  1,2.50  or  less. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active  mem¬ 
bership  exceeds  1,2.50,  there  shall  be 
one  member  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  2.50,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  active  meml)ers.  School 
districts  with  2.50  or  more  active  mem- 
(Continued  on  Page  194) 


County  Elections  -  October,  1945 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


MISDS 


The  educators  of  today  are 
shaping  the  world  of  tomorrow 
—moulding  the  minds  of  those 
who  will  build  it.  In  their  hands 
rests  this  momentous  task  of  guid¬ 
ance  ...  of  qualifying  young 
Americans  not  only  to  strengthen 
and  advance  the  democratic  pat¬ 
tern  of  our  own  way  of  life  but 
also  to  play  an  intelligent  part  in 
their  country’s  new  role  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  jx)st-war  world. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of 
this  educational  program  it  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  believe  that 
a  magazine  can  aid  in  its  accom- 
j)lishment,  yet  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  foremost  educators  believe 
that  The  Reader’s  Digest  occupies 
an  im|x)rtant  place  in  the  furtlier- 
ame  of  it. 

For  example,  Dr.  Rex  Putnam, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  says: 
“The  thesis  on  which  our  whole 
state  system  of  education  is  based 
is  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  our 
youth  the  advantages  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  over  all  other 
tyjjes  of  governmental  procedures. 
In  this  endeavor  The  Reader’s 
Digest  is  making  a  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  form 
of  government,  esjiecially  by  im¬ 
planting  in  young  minds  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  desirable  human  relation¬ 
ships.” 

"Teachers,”  writes  Dr.  Wayne 
O.  Reed,  State  Sujwrintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  “have  a  tremendous  re- 
s|x>nsibility  and  op|K)rtunity  for 
developing  a  citizenry  skilled  in 
the  ways  of  democracy,  disposed 


to  live  by  democratic  ideals,  and 
determined  that  men  everywhere 
shall  be  free.  The  Reader’s  Digest 
is  in  an  especially  unique  posi¬ 
tion,  because  of  its  wide  use  in  the 
schools,  to  play  an  important  part 
in  strengthening  the  walls  of  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

These  are  but  two  of  many  sim¬ 
ilar  expressions  of  opinion  from 
well  known  educational  authori¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country.  To 
the  teachers  who  each  day  siqjer- 
vise  70,000  of  the  nation’s  class¬ 
rooms  The  Reader’s  Digest,  and 
its  supplementary  educational  ma¬ 
terial,  including  the  special  16- 
page  insert  of  reading  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  exercises,  provide  a  highly 
useful  service  in  helping  them  to 
mould  the  minds  of  young  Amer¬ 
icans  for  the  critical  years  ahead. 


EDUCtTIOIlL  DEPAKTIIEIIT 

Ik®  lintel 

755  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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COUNTY  ELECTIONS-(Continued  from  Page  192) 


bers  of  the  Association  shall  have  one, 
and  only  one,  representative  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  each  250 
members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
under  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee  and  available  on 
request  from  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office  or  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  Executive  Board  of 
any  such  approved  county  organiza¬ 
tion  may,  by  formal  action,  designate 
the  members  of  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  designate 
members  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  shall  be  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Elections  Committee 
at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  Office.  Such  requests  for  approval 
of  county  organizations  must  be  made 
not  later  than  May  4,  1945. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
countv  education  association  or  or¬ 
ganization  is  approved  as  noted  above, 
then  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  the  County  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 
years  when  election  to  these  offices  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  to  the  county  member 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee  who, 
in  turn,  shall  report  such  nominations 
to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  Office,  in  accordance  with  a  cal¬ 
endar  that  will  be  set  up  by  the 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the  total 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  in  the  county 
with  at  least  five  signatures  from  each 


of  at  least  five  (5)  school  districts  in 
the  county,  provided,  however, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy- 
five  signatures,  with  at  least  five  sig¬ 
natures  from  each  of  at  least  five 
school  districts  in  the  county  shall 
be  sufficient  on  any  petition,  and 
provided  further, 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district 
has  250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  nominations  for  candidates  for 
the  Delegate  Assembly  may  be  made, 
from  any  such  district,  on  petition 
of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent 
of  the  active  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  that 
local  school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
petitions  must  carry  affirmations  that 
each  nominee  and  each  petitioner  is  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  validity  of  petitions. 

III.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  county  elections  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedures  noted  below 
so  that  announcement  of  such  plans 
may  be  available  for  publication  no 
later  than  September  14.  1945. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  nominees  for  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee,  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
during  the  years  when  election  to  these 
offices  is  required  by  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county 
nominees  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
September  14.  1945. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  a  term  of  one 
year  shall  be  elected  in  alternate  years. 
Due  to  constitutional  provisions.  Arti¬ 
cle  VII,  Section  1,  no  State  Nominating 
Committee  will  be  elected  in  1945. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (term  three  years  from 
close  of  1945  Convention),  to  succeed 
any  present  county  member  whose 
term  expires  in  1945  or  for  the  unex¬ 


pired  term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  whose  terms  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  1945  Annual  Convention  (term 
two  years)  or  for  the  unexpired  term 
if  the  office  otherwise  becomes  vacant. 
Members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  are 
county  representatives  and  must  be 
elected  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  the  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly  in  those  counties 
where  elections  to  this  office  are  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
provisions,  must  be  presented  to  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M. 
on  October  5,  1945.  Blank  forms  for 
individual  petitions  are  to  be  secured 
on  24  hours  notice  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee. 

E.  County  elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  15,  at  such 
places  and  on  such  dates  for  each 
county  as  the  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  or  a  per¬ 
son  designated  by  him  shall  name. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election,  and  its  decisions  shall 
be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nomina¬ 
tions  by  petition  appear,  then  no  elec¬ 
tion  in  that  county  shall  be  held,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  County  Elections 
Committee  of  that  county  shall  declare 
the  election  of  the  nominated  slate. 

IV.  Procedures  for  County  Elections 
— October,  1945 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to  be 
published  in  an  elections  issue  of  the 
Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and 
of  independent  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion,  properly  received  by  the  county 
members  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  published  by  counties 
in  an  elections  issue  of  the  Official 
News  Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
and  school  address  in  the  poll  book 
before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1945-1946  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote 
at  any  county  election. 
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Lessons 

From  the  Classroom 

And  She  Lost  Her  Head 

Teachers  who  have  long  recognized  the  great 
number  of  difficult  concepts  with  which  children 
are  confronted  as  they  read  history  textbooks  will 
derive  some  kind  of  a  moral  from  the  experience 
of  the  teacher  who  asked: 

“Johnny,  who  was  Anne  Holey n?” 

“Anne  Boleyn  was  a  flat  iron,”  replied  Johnny. 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean?”  asked  the 
teacher. 

And  Johnny  replied,  “Well,  it  says  here  in  the 
history  book  that  Henry,  having  disposed  of  Cath¬ 
erine,  pressed  his  suit  with  Anne  Boleyn!” 

He  Stole  Home  in  Shame 

There  is  a  lesson  for  mothers  in  this  story,  for  after 
uli  they  should  see  that  their  sons  get  a  good  start  in  life. 

Junior  had  just  come  home  from  his  first  day  in 
school.  “Well,  son,”  greeted  the  father,  “how  did  you 
like  it?” 

“Aw,  they  asked  me  my  name  and  I  told  them.  Then 
they  asked  me  your  name  and  I  told  them.  Then  they 
asked  me  where  I  was  born.  1  djdn’t  want  to  be  a  sissy 
and  say  a  maternity  ward,  so  I  just  told  them  Yankee 
Stadium.” 

When  Ignorance  Is  Rewarded 

Prizes  do  stimulate  the  acquisition  of  knotvledge,  as 
can  be  shown. 


Little  Albert  came  home  from  school  with  a  new 
book  under  his  arm.  “It's  a  prize,  mother”  he  said. 

“A  prize?  What  for,  dear?” 

“For  natural  history.  Teacher  asked  me  how  many 
legs  an  ostrich  had,  and  I  said  three.” 

“But  an  ostrich  has  two  legs!” 

“I  know  that  now.  Mother,  hut  the  rest  oi  the  class 
said  four;  so  I  was  nearest.” 

All  in  One  Exposure 

Can  teachers  ever  live  up  to  their  reputations? 

Ethel,  arriving  home  after  her  first  day  at  school,  was 
asked  by  her  fond  mother,  “Well,  darling,  what  did  they 
teach  you?” 

“Not  much”,  replied  the  child,  “I’ve  got  to  go  back 
again  tomorrow.” 


Leading  and  Outstanding  Textbook 
Offerings  in  Health  Education  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 


THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SERIES 


Wilson- Almack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott-Pryor 

Already  Published  —  A  Separate 
Book  for  Each  Grade,  1-8 

BcHikii  of  The  American  Health  Series  already  have  been  ac¬ 
corded  a  distinctive  and  leading  adoption  record  in  city,  town,  and 
county  school  systems,  and  have  been  adopted  in  ten  states  having 
the  state-adoption  method.  This  adoption  acceptance  shows  the 
vhal  present-day  concern,  the  country  over,  in  the  major  importance 
of  health  education  instruction. 

No  part  of  the  curriculum  of  American  schools  today  is  of 
greater  significance  than  that  dealing  with  health  education.  With 
increasing  clearness,  teachers,  school  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors.  parents,  and  civic  leaders  are  recognizing  the  important 
contributions  which  schools  make  to  the  health  of  children  and 
to  the  health  of  communities.  These  contributions  are  made  through 
modern  programs  of  health  education.  The  American  Health  Series 
is  designed  to  serve  in  such  programs. 


LIFE  AND  HEALTH 


Wilson-Almack-Bracken 

Life  amt  Health  is  a  new  textbook  in  health  education  for 
the  secondary  schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  adolescent  youth 
make  suitable  adjustments  to  the  varied  aspects  of  modem  living. 

★  The  treatment  takes  into  account  the  whole  individual — 
the  mental  and  emotional  phases  as  well  as  the  physical. 

★  The  presentation  is  forceful  and  direct,  and  the  method 
functional. 

★  The  farts  are  up  ti>  date,  based  on  the  latest  available 
research  and  experimentation. 

★  The  iMMik  is  profusely  illustrated  and  generously  supplied 
with  learning  an<l  checking  devices. 

★  Available  March  1.?/. 


The  publishers  welcome  corresp«*ndence  concerning  your 
interest  in  the  above  b«M>k«  for  classroom  use. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 


PVBLICQ^SERVICE 


TSO  N.  Meridian  Street 
Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


468  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Representative:  I’.  M.  BROWN,  'klb  Ontral  Ave„  IMainfiehl,  N.  J. 


FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Another  50,000  Teachers  Are  Expected  to  Leave 
Schools  for  Higher  Salary,  Says  Passaic  Paper 


Donovan  Leads  Teachers 
Of  Physical  Education 
And  Appoints  Chairmen 

Thomas  F.  Donovan  was 
elected  president  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  January  24.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  R.  Lenox 
Criswell  as  vice  president, 
Gertrude  Doyle  as  treasurer, 
Harriet  Shapiro  as  recording 
secretary,  Edithe  F.  Scalera 
as  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Joseph  Liddy  as  past 
president. 

Chairmen  of  standing  com¬ 
mittees,  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Donovan,  are  Dore  Paz- 
nann.  Constitution;  John  Eg- 
ley.  Publicity:  Emily  Sos- 
now.  Nomination;  Harriet 
Shapiro,  Entertainment;  John 
Richards,  Honor  Roll;  Alice 
Fitzpatrick,  Infor  m  a  t  i  o  n ; 
Nicholas  Ciccone,  Legislation; 
R.  Lenox  Criswell,  Member¬ 
ship;  Edithe  F.  Scalera,  Re¬ 
search;  Dorothea  Harkavy, 
Salary  Schedule;  Herman 
Peck,  Good  and  Welfare;  and 
Joseph  Liddy,  Special  Ap¬ 
pointments. 


W.  Matthews  Becomes 
Ocean  City  School  Head 

The  Ocean  City  Board  of 
Education  on  February  1 
elected  Willard  B.  Matthews 
of  Cape  May  as  superintend¬ 
ent  to  succeed  George  E. 
Brown,  who  will  retire  in 
June. 

Matthews  is  not  a  stranger 
to  Ocean  City,  having  served 
there  at  one  time  as  princ^ 
pal  of  an  elementary  school 
and  as  high  school  teacher. 
Two  years  ago  he  left  Ocean 
City  to  become  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Cape  May  schools. 


For  Phyllis  Battenfeld,  a 
high  school  girl  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Pittsburgh  broadcast  of 
“America’s  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air”  is  now  only  a  matter 
of  memory.  As  one  of  four 
talented  American  high  school 
students,  selected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country, 
she  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  on  the  coast-to- 
coast  broadcast  on  January 
25. 

The  program,  sent  over  the 
Blue  Network  by  Station 
WWSW,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
which  has  taken  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Junior  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Air  as  a  means  of 
promoting  among  the  school- 
age  group  discussions  of  time¬ 
ly  and  important  subjects. 


Industrial  Arts  Group 
Has  College  Conference 

The  Annual  Conference  on 
Industrial  Arts  in  Secondary 
Education  was  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  10,  in  New¬ 
ark  State  Teachers  College, 
with  John  J.  Hatch  serving 
as  general  chairman. 

On  the  program  were  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  John 
A.  McCarthy;  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Industrial  Arts  ^b- 
ert  A.  Campbell:  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  Superintendent  Laurence 
S.  Chase:  Fred  A.  Armstrong 
of  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College;  and  Dr.  John  S.  Her¬ 
ron,  Newark  Superintendent. 

A  panel  discussion  was  held 
in  the  morning  on  Current 
Problems  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education,  with  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  points  brought  out  by 
the  panel. 


A  complete  51-volume  set 
of  The  Chronicles  of  America 
for  every  high  school,  twenty- 
two  15-volume  sets  of  The 
Pageant  of  America,  1,000 
historical  slides,  and  prints 
of  15  Chronicles  of  America 

Orange  Stages  Meeting 
In  Country-Wide  Drive 

Orange  sponsored  one  of 
the  93  Social  Hygiene  meet¬ 
ings  arranged  as  part  of  a 
nation-wide  drive  against  so¬ 
cial  diseases,  holding  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  January  28  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Social  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee  of  the  Or¬ 
anges  and  the  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Conunittees  of  the  Or¬ 
anges  and  Maplewood. 


At  the  close  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  Phyllis  received  an 
award  from  Charles  E.  Martz, 
editor  of  Our  Times,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  her  outstanding  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Junior  Town 
Meetings.  Others  similarly 
honored  were  John  Kildahl, 
South  Dakota;  Doris  Montag, 
Iowa;  and  Michael  Marlow, 
Pennsylvania. 

Phyllis  secured  her  early 
training  in  the  Junior  Town 
Meeting  activity  while  she 
was  a  student  in  the  Grover 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
of  Elizabeth,  where  Raymond 
S.  Clarke  is  principal,  and 
where  the  student  discussion 
groups  have  for  many  years 
been  a  major  part  of  the 
extra-curricular  program. 


Since  Pearl  Harbor  200,000 
of  the  best  prepared  teachers 
have  left  the  public  schools, 
some  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  but  most  of  them  to 
enter  other  occupations,  de¬ 
clared  the  Pasaitic  Herald- 
News  on  February  7  in  an 
editorial.  It  estimated  that 
an  additional  50,000  will  leave 
this  year,  with  no  replace¬ 
ments  in  sight. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  have  given  up 
teaching  come  from  the  rural 
areas,  the  Herald-News  points 
out  that  even  in  this  year  in 
the  United  States  44,000 
teachers  are  paid  less  than 
$1,000  a  year,  and  245,000  less 
than  $1200  a  year,  while  fac¬ 
tory  workers  average  $2363 
and  Federal  employees  $2235. 


photoplays  have  been  given 
as  a  gift  to  Mercer  County 
Schools  by  James  Kerney  in 
the  name  of  the  Trenton 
Times  Newspapers. 

'The  generous  gift  of  the 
instructional  materials,  which 
are  produced  by  the  Yale 
University  Press,  had  as  its 
purpose  the  furtherance  of 
education  in  the  field  of 
American  history,  a  field  in 
which  Mr,  Kerney  is  greatly 
interested. 

The  books  are  placed  in 
the  posession  of  individual 
schools,  which  acquire  title 
to  them.  The  films  and  slides 
are  reserved  for  the  sole  use 
of  Mercer  County  schools  and 
community  organizations  and 
are  distributed  through  the 
New  Jersey  State  Museum 
located  in  Trenton,  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  of  Mercer  County. 
The  gifts  were  made  to  the 
schools  through  the  Mercer 
County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 


J.  Ernest  Crane  Becomes 
Junior  School  Principal 

J.  Ernest  Crane,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Summer  Ave¬ 
nue  Elementary  School  of 
Newark,  has  recently  been 
moved  to  the  principalship  of 
Madison  Junior  High  School 
in  the  same  city,  according 
to  information  reaching  the 
State  Association  office. 

Mr.  Crane  is  a  member  of 
the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  Essex 
County. 

Margaret  C.  Gallagher  had 
been  acting  principal  of  Madi¬ 
son  before  Mr.  Crane’s  ap¬ 
pointment. 


Whereas  the  annual  average 
for  teachers  is  $1550,  the 
rural  teacher  averages  only 
$967. 

Bulletin  Is  Published 
By  Middlesex  Teachers 

The  Middlesex  County 
Teachers’  Association  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  two-page  monthly 
Bulletin  which  is  sent  to 
every  member  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  members 
abreast  of  current  happen¬ 
ings  throughout  the  county. 

Included  in  the  February 
issue  were  a  description  of 
the  1944-45  objectives  of  the 
county  association,  a  cartoon 
deriding  the  dog-eat-dog  phil¬ 
osophy,  an  appeal  for  greater 
NEA  membership,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  spring  dinner,  an 
announcement  of  credit  union 
dividends,  and  a  statement 
regarding  the  cancellation  of 
the  Spring  Conference  of  lo¬ 
cal  and  county  teacher  asso¬ 
ciation  leaders. 


Hastings  Declares  PTA 
Withdraws  Convention 

In  conformance  with  the 
request  of  Mobilization  Di¬ 
rector  James  F.  Byrnes,  the 
National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers  has  can¬ 
celled  its  1945  convention, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Hastings, 
president,  has  announced. 
The  convention  had  been 
called  for  May  21-23  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  Meetings  of 
the  National  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  scheduled  for  the  days 
immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  convention  were 
also  cancelled. 

Elections  will  be  conducted 
by  mail,  she  says. 


Messengers  Are  Subject 
Only  to  State  Age  Laws 

On  January  8  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  a 
five  to  four  decision  ruled 
that  the  child-labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  do  not  apply  to  messen¬ 
gers  employed  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany. 

This  means,  according  to 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
U,  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
that,  so  far  as  minimum  age 
for  employment  is  concerned, 
telegraph  messengers  are  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  minimum- 
age  standards,  set  by  state 
laws. 


Phyllis  Battenfeld  of  Elizabeth  High  School 
Wins  Honor  as  Junior  Town  Meeting  Participant 


Newspaper  Publisher  Makes  Gift  of  Historical 
Books  and  Film  Prints  to  Mercer  County  Schools 
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Arithmetic,  impiortant  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  is  also  important  for  children 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Rulh  L. 
Baldwin,  elementary  supervisor  of 
Westfield  Schools,  is  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  Arithmetic  for  Young  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  textbook  that  makes  arithmetic 
meaningful  for  the  children  of  today. 

AAA 

Edward  /.  Rutan,  Millville,  is  the 
author  of  “Spelling  and  Meaning” 
[)rinted  in  the  New  Jersey  English 
Ijeaflet  for  January.  He  suggests  that 
the  teaching  of  spelling  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  combining  spelling  and 
meaning. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Eleanor  C.  Delaney,  Elizabeth 
principal,  has  a  three-page  illustrated 
article  on  “School  Film  and  Fiesta” 
in  the  January  issue  of  Educational 
Screen. 

AAA 

Louis  C.  Nanassy,  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  of  Irvington  High  School,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  importance  of  “Occupa¬ 
tional  Business  Experience  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers”  in  the  January  Journal 
of  Business  Education. 


“Teaching — N.  Career”,  by  Mrs.  A. 
Virginia  Adams,  Vineland,  which  for¬ 
merly  appeared  \n  We  W omen,  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  January  Ameri¬ 
can  Soroptimist. 

AAA 

Presenting  three  ways  of  making 
history  attractive  to  children,  John  A. 


Mrs.  Jones  is  indignant  because 
Johnny’s  teacher  drew  a  kiss  on  each 
homework  problem  her  husband 
worked. 


McCurdy,  of  Northfield  High  School, 
writes  on  “Interesting  Approaches  to 
American  History”  in  the  Noveml»er 
Social  Studies. 

AAA 

A  play  written  by  Helen  Stewart, 
North  Plainfield,  appeared  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Grade  Teacher.  Its  title  is  “Let¬ 
ters  of  Light.” 

AAA 

“A  First  Grade  Studies  Messages” 
is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Instructor  by  Ida  Birdsall,  Fair- 
view  School,  Bloomfield.  The  article 
contains  a  unit  attempting  to  tie  up 
language  work  with  the  topic  of  com¬ 
munication. 

AAA 

A  newspaper  may  seem  unusual  for 
the  first  grade,  but  Mae  L.  Cummins 
in  the  February  Instructor  considers 
its  broad  educational  possibilities  in 
“A  First-Grade  Newspaper”. 

AAA 

“O  Bring  Back  My  French  Class  to 
Me”,  laments  M.  Margaret  Smith,  Day- 
ton  Regional  High  School,  in  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Journal.  This  marks 
Miss  Smith’s  tenth  appearance  in  that 
magazine. 


Be  Sure 


Your  Textbooks  are  in  Coiulitioii  ISotv  to  meet  the  Strain  ami 
Wear  of  the  Next  Few  Years. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

make  the  hooks  Now  in  Use  Last  One  to  Three  Years  Longer — 
as  well  as  keep  them  clean,  neat  ami  sanitary. 

With  the  Paper  Scarcity  and  Textbook  Shortage — the  Schools 
cannot  find  a  more  practical  way  of  helping  the  War  Effort 
than  Saving  Books! 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


MARCH,  1945 
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Books  for  the  Air-Minded 

By  Hallie  Turner,  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson 


Airplanes  at  Work.  Whipple,  Ger¬ 
trude.  Macmillan.  1944.  248  pages. 

These  three  aviation  readers  should 
provide  interesting  and  instructive 
reading  to  the  air-minded  youths  of 
the  upper  grammar  school  grades. 


Marine  and  Air  Navigation.  Stewart, 
John  Q.  and  Pierce,  Newton  L.  Ginn 
&  Co.  1944.  472  pages. 

The  principles  of  navigation  in  the 
air  and  on  the  sea  are  developed  sim¬ 
ultaneously.  The  book  contains  several 
full-page  star  charts  in  color  and  a 
large  number  of  reproduced  charts. 
The  inclusion  of  many  drill  problems 
with  their  answers  is  a  good  feature. 

Wings  After  the  War.  Johnston,  S. 
Paul.  Duell,  Sloane,  &  Pierce.  1944. 
128  pages. 

Presenting  the  author’s  opinion  of 
the  prospects  of  aviation  after  the  war, 
this  book  is  a  timely  one.  Among  the 
questions  discussed  are  the  effect  upon 
industry  of  the  end  of  the  w'ar,  types 
of  planes  that  will  find  greater  use, 
and  the  cost  of  travel. 

Flight  Meteorology,  Aircraft  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  Navigation.  Wright,  Cap¬ 
tain  Bailey,  Dyer,  W.  E.,  and  Martin, 
Rex.  American  Technical  Society. 
1943.  415  pages. 

In  high  school  classes  where  it  is 
desired  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
these  subjects,  this  book  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  section  on  instru¬ 
ments  is  particularly  good.  A  valu¬ 
able  learning  aid  may  be  found  in  the 
quiz  questions  at  the  end  of  each  topic. 

Aviation  Mathematics.  Felker, 
Schweinhagen,  Paine.  Bruce  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  1944.  356  pages. 

This  book  stands  out  because  of  the 
unusual  combination  of  topics.  Simple 
arithmetic,  micrometer  and  vernier 
calipers,  slide  rule,  graphs,  applied  al¬ 
gebra  and  trigonometry  are  studied, 
using  problems  from  aeronautical  ap¬ 
plications. 

Win  Your  Wings.  Turner,  Col.  Roscoe, 
and  Dubuque,  Jean.  Book  1.  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Drake  &  Co.  1943.  691  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  usually 
covered  in  the  basic  pre-flight  course, 
the  authors  have  included  1.50  pages 
of  elementary  flight  instruction  which 
bring  out  in  an  entertaining  and  stim- 
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ulating  manner  the  applications  of  the 
principles.  An  inclusive  aeronautical 
dictionary  at  the  end  adds  value  to 
the  book. 

Straight  Up.  Lent,  Henry  B.  1944.  96 
pages. 

Straight  Down.  Lent,  Henry  B.  1944. 
87  pages. 


Our  Global  World.  Hankins,  Grace  C. 

Gregg  Publishers.  1944.  89  pages. 

An  excellent  supplementary  book. 
The  topics  discussed  include  the  topog¬ 
raphy,  natural  resources,  climate  and 
weather,  and  their  effects  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  the  peoples  of 
the  glol)e.  Rich  in  maps  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 


TO  TEACHERS  WHO  HEED 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

How  to  borrow  $100 — $200— $300  on  your  salary 


WOULD  $100  or  $200  extra  cash  relieve 
you  of  your  money  problems?  House¬ 
hold  Finance  service  has  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  help  teachers  meet  emergencies. 

Many  convenient  payment  plans 

If  you  have  a  steady  position  you  may  bor¬ 
row  the  cash  you  ne^  simply  and  privately. 
You  may  even  obtain  your  loan  and  make 
your  payments  by  mail.  No  security,  no 
salary  assignment,  no  endorser  is  required. 


School  authorities  are  never  questioned 
about  your  credit.  We  lend  merely  on  your 
promise  to  repay. 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  monthly 
instalments  up  to  twelve.  We  have  many 
payment  plans  to  fit  our  service  to  your 
ne^s.  Choose  the  payment  plan  that  suits 
you  best.  If  you  borrow  $100  and  repay 
in  six  monthly  instalments  of  $18.15  each, 
the  cost  of  your  loan  is  $8.90.  The  cost  of  a 
$50  loan  repaid  in  three  monthly  instalments 
of  $17.51  each  is  only  $2.53.  The 
sooner  you  repay  your  loan  the  less 
it  costs.  Payments  shown  in  the 
table  include  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  You  pay  nothing  more.  Apply 
for  your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  office.  Or  send  the  handy 
coupon  for  full  information  about 
our  “loans  by  mail”  service. 

Household  guides 
used  as  texts 

Household’s  booklets  on  money 
management  and  better  buyman- 
ship  give  hundreds  of  practical 
suggestions  for  wise  buying  and 
spending.  These  booklets  are 
widely  used  in  home  economics 
classes  as  study  and  reference 
texts.  Ask  for  free  sample  copies. 


nnd  h«r«  th«  cash  lean  you  naad 


Cheeca  Your  Monthly  Poyntont  Horo 


8 

i 

paymtnts 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

paymtnts 

to 

payments 

12 

payments 

$25 

$  8.75 

%  6.65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

f  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

on  the  flame  day  of  each  nucceiwiive  month.  Earlier  or  larger 
payments  reduce  the  total  charges  and  later  or  smaller  pay* 
ments  increase  them. 

HotrsBHOLD's  ONLY  CHARGE  IS  the  monthly  rate  of  2H%  on 
unpaid  balances. 

It  is  figured  on  actual  unpaid  princii^l  balances  as  reduced  by 
payments.  There  are  no  fines.  fe<‘s.  discounts  or  other  hidden 
charges. 


PERSONAL  LOANS 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

^  cstablisheo  liTi 


CSTARUSHCD  1$7t 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  It  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camden — 4th  Floor, 

B  road  way -Ste  Yens 
Bldg.,  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
Liesajs  So.  641 

8th  FI.,  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Pb.:  Camden  7030 
Liconu  So,  64Z 

ELUABrra— 7th  PI., 
Albender  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Elizabeth  3*4343 
LUtnst  So.  697 
Post  Office  Zone  4 


Hackensack— 6th  Fl.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
Liesars  So.  696 
JBRSRY  City— 3rdiFl., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

IWe:  Jrl.  2-0131 
L%C€ns€  So.  64S 
Post  Office  Zone  6 
Newark— 4th  Fl., 

Nat*!  Newark  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
Lic£n§e  So.  299 
Post  Office  Zone  2 


Orange — 2nd  Fl., 

Main  8c  I>ay  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
Lieonst  So.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  Fl., 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-881S 
Liconu  So,  690 
pATBRSON— 2nd  PI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
Lic4ns4  So.  6S9 
Post  Office  Zone  1 


Perth  Amboy— 6th  Fl.. 
Perth  Amboy  NationsJ 
Bank  Bldg., 

Pb.:  Perth  Amlioy  4-3440 
Lic4ns*  So.  69i 
Tbbnton— 5th  Fl., 
Trentmi  Trust  Co. 

Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 
Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
Lictnse  No.  660 
Post  Office  Zone  8 
Union  Crrv— 2nd  Fl., 
3600  Bergenline  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
Liconst  So.  700 


Coil  at  or  phono  tko  noootst  Household  o9Ue  or  moil  this  coupon  to  neorest  o^ce.  All  negotiotions  con  be  completrdbymoil. 

•OokiiT‘*ANb~  PPUCATi6N~iurNK— Mail  tbia  cxMipoo  whether  you  wiah  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  thia  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loon  ia  wanted,  state  amount  desired. 


Housbhou)  Financb  Corporation 
(Mail  to  nearest  office — addreaaes  above) 
Pleaaemail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure; 
"How  a  Teacher  Cm  Get  a  Loan.”  I 
understand  thia  request  places  me  under 
no  obligatioa  to  nefotiate  a  loan. 


Nmmt . NJ7 

Addrtu . 

Cffy . SMt . 
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Beauty  Is  Not  Fragile 

ILLIAM  C.  MOORE,  Team-rk 


Think  not  that  beauty  is  a  fragile  thing 
That  finds  expression  in  the  frailest  flower. 

Or  lives  unheralded  for  briefest  hour 
In  flash  of  color  on  a  robin's  wing; 

Nor  hope  to  find  it  where  fond  memories  cling  - 
In  orchard  fragrance  in  an  April  shower; 

In  breathless  hush  when  evening  shadows  lower. 

Or  in  the  warmth  that  dear  affections  bring. 

Beauty  is  lasting,  tangible,  and  strong: 

A  towering  smokestack  in  a  cloudless  night; 
The  mighty  purpose  of  a  surging  throng. 

Or  throbbing  engine  as  it  mounts  in  flight. 
There  is  no  beauty  save  in  the  things  that  can 
And  do  transcend  the  fickle  whims  of  man. 


#  Remember  this . .  -. 


Here's  something  about  refreshing 


Wrigleys  Spearmint  Gum  that  may 


prove  useful  to  you 
some  day 


It’s  not  while  supervising  active 
3roungsters  but  at  home  at  routine  tasks,  you 
have  to  think  about  keeping  “on  high.” 


You  must  surely  appre¬ 
ciate  compliments  upon 
your  efficiency  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  good  natured. 
And,  there  is  where 
refreshing  Wrigley’s 
Spearmint  Gum  might 
be  of  greatest  value  to  you 
— at  home  with  papers  to  mark, 
schedules  to  make  up  or  other 
routine  or  repetitive  work  to 
get  out. 


This  sort  of  work  requires  men¬ 
tal  alertness  yet  in  comparison  to 
your  stimulating  day  at  school,  is 
apt  to  be  rather  boring  and  monotonous  sometimes.  But  chewing  seems 
to  boost  mental  awakeness  as  well  as  morale. 


Consequently,  chewing  Gum  should  help  you  skim  over  the  flat  spots 
in  your  after-school  work  at  home  so  that  you  do  a  better  job  and  feel  in 
higher  spirits  . . .  Just  keep  this  useful  little  aid  in  mind — when  we  can 
again  get  quality  ingredients  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  manufacture 
refreshing  Wrigley’s  Spearmint,  a  true  quality  Gum. 

Remember  this  wrapper 

...  it  means  chewing  gum  of  quality  arid 
flavor ...  It  will  be  empty  until  gum  of 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  quality  can  again 
be  made. 


Pensions— cont. 


He  will  get  an  annuity,  the  amount  of 
wrhich  will  be  determined  by  the 
amount  that  he  has  saved  in  his  ac; 
count  during  his  membership. 

Once  a  higher  rate  is  agreed  to,  the 
Trustees  are  unwilling  to  later  reduce 
the  rate  for  personal  reasons.  If  a 
condition  were  to  arise  indicating  that 
rates  could  be  generally  reduced,  the 
T rustees  would  certainly  allow  the  rates 
to  be  reduced. 

Savings  in  the  retirement  system  are 
not  subject  to  withdrawal  so  long  as 
the  member  remains  active  in  the 
school  system,  and  the  savings  account 
is  not  available  for  assignment  as 
collateral  for  a  personal  loan. 

> 

Higher  Salaries  Cause  Lag 

When  a  teacher  enjoys  unusual  sal¬ 
ary  increases,  the  expected  pension  at 
retirement  automatically  comes  up  but 
the  annuity  lags,  and  this  condition  in 
many  cases  contributes  to  the  need  for 
adjustment  on  the  member’s  percentage 
rate  of  contribution. 

Although  current  investments  in 
U.  S.  Government  bonds  do  not  yield 
four  percent  on  the  reserves  of  the 
retirement  system,  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  has  not  failed  in  any  year  to  make 
and  to  apportion  to  all  accounts  a  full 
four  per  cent  on  the  average  balances 
as  required  by  law.  The  low  rate  on 
current  investments,  therefore,  is  not 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  need  for 
members  'to  adjust  their  accounts  if 
they  want  their  annuities  to  match  their 
pensions  at  retirement. 

The  explanations  of  this  article 
apply  just  as  much  to  Present  Entrant 
as  to  New  Entrant  members  provided 
their  retirement  is  deferred  until  after 
they  attain  age  62.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  if  a  Present  Entrant  can 
qualify  for  service  retirement  before 
age  62  and  is  sure  that  he  will  want 
to  retire  in  this  way,  then  there  is  no 
need  for  him  to  increase  his  rate  of 
contribution  to  the  Pension  Fund  since 
there  is  granted,  at  the  service  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  Present  Entrant  before  age 
62,  a  membership  pension  which 
makes  up  for  any  failure  of  the  savings 
account  to  produce  an  annuity  whifh 
will  match  the  membership  pension  in 
proportion  to  quarter-pay  after  35 
years  of  service.  The  combined  mem- 
liership  pension  and  annuity  give  an 
allowance  of  a  full  70th  of  the  final 
average  salary  for  each  year  of  mem¬ 
bership  service,  in  the  case  of  only 
present-entrant  members  retiring  after 
thirty-five  years  of  service  before  age 
sixty-two. 
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.  By  ELIZABETH  S.  FORCE 
Toms  River 

Peraonml  Problems  and  Morale.  Geisel, 
John  B.  Houghton  Mifflin.  435  pages. 

This  attractive,  readable  text  deals 
with  phases  of  family  relationships  and 
personality  development  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  style  that  should  appeal  to 
high  school  pupils.  The  illustrations 
are  unusually  pertinent  and  effective. 

Everyday  Living.  Harris,  Tate,  and 
Anders.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1944. 
456  pages.  $1.88. 


Housekeeping  Handbook.  Balderston, 
Lydia  Ray.  Lippincott,  1944.  100 

pages. 

Handy  reference  book  on  home¬ 
making  tasks  prepared  in  outline  form. 
F^asy  on  the  eyes  and  should  prove  a 
real  time-saver.  Useful  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  aid  to  home  ermnomic  classes. 

Boys  Witt  Be  Men.  Smith,  Burnam, 
Jones.  Lippincott.  477  pages. 

The  best  book  on  family  relation¬ 
ships  and  home  economics  for  boys  1 
have  yet  seen.  Inclusive  and  practical. 


The  units  are  treated  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  fashion  which  will  appeal  to 
boys  of  high  school  age. 

You  and  Your  Government.  Aker, 
Homer  Ferris,  and  Aker,  Vanza  Niel¬ 
sen.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  1944.  821  pages. 

A  civics  text  for  junior  high  school 
that  should  appeal  to  pupils.  I'nusually 
attractive  format  with  bold  type  and 
clear,  pertinent,  up-to-date  illustrations. 

Citizenship  in  Our  Democracy.  Parker, 
J,  Cecil,  Patterson,  C.  Perry,  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Samuel  B.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.,  1944.  $1.36. 

Revised  edition  of  an  average  civics 
book. 


For  grades  7,  8,  9.  Briefly  covers 
phases  of  daily  living  including  eti¬ 
quette,  family  relationships,  money 
management,  serving,  and  cooking.  A 
little  of  everything  for  schools  which 
do  not  provide  separate  courses  in 
these  subjects. 

Everyday  Living  for  Girls.  Van  Duzer, 
Laura,  and  others.  Lippincott,  1941. 
528  pages. 

A  revised  edition  which  includes 
units  on  grooming,  wardrobe  selec¬ 
tion,  health,  budgeting.  eti(|uette  and 
citizenship. 

Westinghouse  Finds 
Seven  Jersey  Pupils 
With  Science  Talent 


Seven  pupils  from  New  Jersey  high 
schools  are  among  the  26t)  honorable 
mention  winners  named  by  Westing- 
house  in  its  fourth  annual  science  tal¬ 
ent  search.  Of  this  number  74  were 
girls  and  186  were  boys. 

The  New'  Jersey  pupils  are  Robert 
A.  Koenig,  of  Red  Bank  High  School; 
Alfred  Paul  Boris,  Glassboro  High 
School;  Alvin  Kahn,  Montclair  High 
School;  Jerome  J.  Berner,  Weequahic 
High  School;  Frank  W.  Heilenday, 
Jr.,  Weequahic  High  School;  Daniel 
H.  Ninburg,  Weequahic  High  School; 
and  Raymond  J.  Wilhelm,  St.  Peter’s 
College  High  School,  Jersey  City. 

The  honorable  mention  winners 
were  among  the  300  students  combed 
from  15,000  young  people  who  enlisted 
last  fall  in  the  competition  for  $11,000 
in  Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships. 
They  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  schola’":;hip-awarding  colleges  and 
universities,  according  to  Watson  Da¬ 
vis,  director  of  the  search. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  48  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  represented 
among  the  honorable  mentions  this 
year.  New  York  leads  the  list  with  a 
total  of  57.  Pennsylvania  is  next  with 
32.  Then  come  Illinois  with  22,  Wis¬ 
consin  with  19,  Ohio  with  17,  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  12,  and  Texas  with  11. 


-WHEN  a/l£r  AGAIN 


Millions  of  men  in  U.  S.  uniforms— millions  of  girls  wait* 
ing  at  home  or  serving  beside  their  men— have  built  bright 
dreams  that  include  travel  by  highway,  to  explore  and 
enjoy  the  land  they  love. 

When  the  urgent  job  of  carrying  war  manpower  is  done, 
look  to  Greyhound  for  a  big  share  in  making  these  dreams 
come  true.  And  look  for  luxury,  for  convenience,  such  as 
highway  travel  has  never  known! 
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